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REVERENCE THE TEMPLE OF GOD, 

" Religious reverence will lead you to respect everything con- 
nected with religion." — Morals of Manners. 



" I HOPE you enjoyed the sermon to-day," 
said a lady to her friend. 

" I did, but my attention was a good deal 
disturbed By an ill-mannered girl who sat before 
me. She was extremely well-dressed, and is 
perhaps under the delusion of supposing her- 
self well-bred. She came in during the prayer. 
If people have not respect enough for the wor- 
ship of God to come punctually to church, they 

1 



might at least stand at tht^ door till tho pvayor 
is ovor. The young person of whom I speak, 
hustled In — made an unnecessary noise in shut- 
ting the pew-door — knocked down first one 
psalm-hook^and then' another — whispered re- 
peatedly to the girl next her — turned over the 
leavi^s of the Bihie in sermon tinu\ as a child 
would finnhle a picture-hook, and holding up 
her head, gaped half a dozen times in tho 
preacher's face. 8he was a shocking contrast 
to a hoy next me, who, seeing me walking up 
the aisle, apparently a strangiM', cnune out of his 
pew and oirennl me a seat, and handed a 
psalm-hook to nie, lie looked out the hynms 
for an old lady in the next pew, and hy a con- 
stant and pleasiul attention to the preacher 
manifestinl his revn^'ence for the house of (iod 
and the ordinances of religion," 
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A little girl sitting by listened attentively, and 
when the lady had finished she said, " I wish 
I could sit still in church, but I get so tired I 
can't help fidgetting." 

" But, Rachel," said her mother, " if I were 
to promise you a ride to a beautiful garden 
after service on condition of your sitting still, 
do riot you think you could ?" 

" O yes, indeed ! That is, I could for once." 

"And if you can once, you can twice, and 
thrice, and so on till the habit is formed. Can- 
not you, my dear child, by a Uttle reflection 
feel as strong a desire to respect the temple of 
God as to take a pleasant drive ? If you think 
the matter over, will it not be quite as disagree- 
able to you to annoy and displease your friend? 
by your restlessness and ill-manners as to los^ 
an hour's pleasure ?" 
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" Oh yes, mother, if we children could only 
think, we should be as good as grown up peo- 
ple, I suppose." 

** You are right, my dear child," replied the 
mother. " We are made thinking beings, and 
it is by consideration that our conduct should 
be directed. Keep the fountain pure and the 
streams w^ill be pure. Out of the heart are the 
issues of life. A clergyman once at the con- 
clusion of his prayer said to his people, * My 
brethren, if while I have been praying and 
your hearts should have been filled with con- 
cessions, gratitude, and petitions to God, an in- 
visible angel had stood beside you and written 
down all the thoughts that passed through your 

minds, would vou consent to read them aloud 

» 

Ko the con{»;regation 1 No, no, you would not. 
And yet God has read them, lie discerneth 
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the thoughts and intents of man. The record- 
ing angel hath set them down/ " 

"Oh mother! mother!" said the child, "I 
never again shall go into a church without 
thinking of the invisible . angel writing down 
my thoughts." 

" My dear child, whether you be in a church 
or out of it, if you reaHze the omnipresence of 
God your, manners will of course express reve- 
rence for everything in his works, good and 
lovely." 



RESPECT YOUR ELDERS. 

** Give plnce to your elders. Let your manners express youf 
deference for them. Salute them respectfully. Listen to them 
nuentively." — Morah of Manners, 



" Come here, Richard," said a plain elderly 
gentleman, shutting his book and turning round 
to the fire, ** I have something to say to you." 

" What is it, uncle 1" said the boy, immedi- 
ately setting aside a game at solitaire^ in which 
he was deeply engaged, and not waiting even 
to say, " Do let me finish this, uncle," or, " ril 
come in a minute, sir." 

* Solitary— a game played by one person only 
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" You know, Richard," 1)egan his uncle, 
'* that I was brought up when it was the fashion 
for children to treat their elders with respect." 

" Do they not now, sir I" 

" You do, my son, but you are an exception 
to the mass of young people. I want to. give 
you an account of a visit I paid this morning. 
I rang at Mr. Nathan Brown's door four times 
before it was opened, though I heard his two 
boys playing in the entry, racing up and down 
stairs, and making noise enough to deafen 
you. When at last the door was opened, and 
I asked the boy if his father were at home, 
* yes, I believe so/ he said, and leaving me to 
shut the door myself, he turned to knock off 
his brother's cap, which seemed to be the 
play going on ^between them. * Will you be 
kind enough to let him know that Mr. Allen 
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is here V I said. * Biddy !* screamed the boy 
* Biddy ! Biddy ! tell father Mr. Allen wants to 
see liim !' One of the boys now opened the 
arior door,'both rushed in, still scrambling for 
^ e cap, and I followed. No chair was offered 
to me, no civil word spoken by these manner- 
loss lads. Their father came in, and we sat down 
to talk over a new plan for a general hospital 
— a subject of some importance. The boys 
continued playing together good naturedly, but 
so noisy as to bo an insuflerablo annoyance." 

" Why did not their father send them out of 
the room, uncle V 

** I suppose ho is accustomed to their ill- 
manners. He did now and then say * Hush, 
boys !* or * Will you be still, John ! I can't 
hear what Mr. Allen says. Mr. Brown was 
cillled to dinner before wo had half done our 
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conversation; and I accepted his invitation to 
dine witli him. Tlie boys rushed dow^n into 
the basement before us, one whistUng, the other 
humming ! After Mrs. Brown had civilly told 
me she was glad to see me, she told John he 
must sit at the side-table. * Why can't Nat V 
he asked, * I sat there yesterday.' * No, it was 
day before yesterday/ said Nat. * I think Mary 
might sit there sometimes, as well as we boys,' 
retorted John. All this time we were kept 
standing, and it was at last settled that all the 
children should squeeze round the table. Now, 
in my opinion, Richard, these boys are cubs, 
more fit to go with bears than well-bred men." 
Richard's aunt, who had been listening to 
Mr. Allen, said, " Now hear my story, Richard 
All children of the present generation are not 
cubs — some do ta-eat their elders with due re- 
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spoct 1 wont this morning to soc Rft(»r Mrs, 
Younf>, R WMNh-vvoinmi, who is ill. It wiw 
snowinfj;, and as I wont up the litilo ulK^y to 
h(»r houso t JK^Hrd <ptiok stops bolnnd nio. tt 
was Luoy Young, a girl about olovon, coining 
in from tho public school. 8hn did not know 
mo, but on my intpuring for hor mother, sho 
oponod the dt)or, boggod loavo to shako tho 
snow off n\y umbn^lla, shook it from my clothes, 
anti bruslunl it from my foot^ — drow tho btvst 
chair to tho ftro for mo, hushod tho children, 
and mad(? th(*m sit (pnt^tly in tho back part of 
tho room, and said, * tf you will please* give mo 
your name, Madam, 1 w ill tell my nu)lher you 
are hero.* " " Now, undo llt^nry,'* concluded 
Mrs. Allen, "a child of your gen(M*ation would 
not have dono better than this^ — numners aro 
yot extant.'* 



PERSONAL CLEANLINESS. 

** Personal deanliness is essential to good breeding.^ 

Morals qf Manners, 



Mr. Austin, a lawyer lu Court street, Boston, 
advertised for an office-boy ; a boy to keep his 
rooms clean and do his errands. A lawyer's 
office-boy in Boston does not expect always to 
remain in a menial condition. No boy in New 
England expects this. When he puts his foot 
on the bottom rung of the ladder he means to 
go to the top. And the boy knows that to 
ensure success he must do his duty cheerfully 
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and well in tho first stage of his progress — that 
is, if he means to ascend the ladder without 
stunibHng, he must plant his foot finnly oii the 
first rung. 

On tho next morning after the advertisement 
appeared, two bo^'S, each very desirous of tlio 
place, presented themselves to Mr. Austin. Ilo 
read their reconnnendations — talked with them 
awhile, and tlien dismissed them to come the 
next day for his decision. In the meantime ho 
made inquiries about tliem, and was satisfied 
that they were both good-tem])ered, lionest, and 
industrious boys. Tliey were both punctual at 
tho appointed time, both very enger for tlio 
place. Mr. Austin again talked with the boys 
for awhile, surveying them all the time from 
head to foot, in a way they did not quite com- 
prehend. At last ho said, " I shall engnge you, 
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Frederic Ray, and it is right that I sliould tell 
Liston Darby why I prefer you to him. In 
what you would call old times, boys, some forty 
years ago, a boy was not thought uncleanly 
who washed his face whenever it was dirty, 
his neck and feet once. a week — and bathed 
his whole person once a month, or, perhaps, 
I am almost ashamed to say it, twice a year ! 
Times are changed — civiUzation has gone on, 
and now good-breeding requires that the whole 
person has the benefit of soap and water. 
My senses are very quick, boys, and you were 
not ia my presence five minutes before I was 
sure that one of you is an habitual, thorough, 
daily washer, and the other is not. Frede- 
ric's clothes are not as fresh or as good as 
yours, Liston, but they are much cleaner. 
His hair and teeth have been brushed this 
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morning. Ills nnils aro rlonn. His shoos 
brushod and tiotl, yom'n look as if tln^y liatl 
last work's tnud npon tli(Mn, and nro without a 
strinfj. It is for thoso oonipanuivt^ly snudi, 
hut still important, niatttMs, that 1 profor 
FrodtM'io. In all ossontials vour oharaot(n\ 
liiston, t liiul to lu^ as p)od as his, and I hof^ 
you, njy d(s^r littlo follow,** ho oonohuhnl, kindly 
shakin}^ Liston's hand, " to niako tho outside 
worthy tho truo and good spirit within.** 



DISAGREEABLE HABITS. 

** It is ill-bred to take up a person's b^ok, paper, oi pen, without 
l«ave.'' — Mortals of Manners, 



" To be good and disagreeable at the same 
time is high treason against virtue." 
' Mr. Izzard is the master of a family board- 
ing school. On one occasion his twelve pupils 
w^ere importuning him for a holiday at the end 
of the month. " Well, boys," he said, " I will 
give a holiday to each one who will overcome 
some besetting fault. You know, John, whose 
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hoHtl has loll its mark on Mrs. Izzanrs newly 
papored wall! Thoro is a Httlo boy, Jiistyn, 
who sits noxt mo at tahio, who, in spito of my 
ropoatod aduionitions, annoys mo every day 
hy a pijrii'ish- mannor of drinkinji; his milk, 
and hy talking with his month i\dl, I'horo 
is another person of my accpuiintanee, James, 
who keeps a continnal fidj^etting on jiis chair. 
There is one of our cirelt\ I do not like to 
nuuition his nanu\ who is (piite too eager to 
get the best thing on the table, and is always 
looking out for something good to eat/* And 
so Mr. Izzard proetHuhul, giving to eaeh a 
pretty broad hint, till ho eanu^ to Albert John- 
son. " Y(m, Albert," h(^ said, ** torment us all 
with your gentM^al h(MMll(*ssn(\s«. You leave 
open the doors, or slam tht^n ; you lose your 
own books, and snateh tip the boys' ; you are 
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continually jostling your next neighbor. Let 
me hear no complaint against you for the next 
month. And you, little WilUe Easton, do not 
soil your writing-books, and when on the last 
day of the month you write your home letter, 
preserve it from blot or blemish ; fold, direct, 
and seal it neatly, not upside down, Willie. 
A note written with propriety, and a letter 
rightly and neatly done up, indicate a well- 
bred person." 

The 30th of October, the last trial day came. 
Both Albert and Willie Easton (they were 
cousins) had gone on without a single offence. 
Willie had written his letter — rather a short 
one — a spotless letter. He had folded it as 
evenly as if it were done by a machine. He 
had sealed it neatly with a seal " all is well," 
and had just dipped his pen in the ink to di 
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rect it, when Albert, leaning over him, said, 
** Lend a fellow your pen a minute ;" and 
taking the pen from Willie's hand, a huge blot 
fell on the letter. Willie's tears followed the 
ink, making bad worse. " You need not shed 
any tears," w^hispered Albert, " it is I that am 
dished." "No, indeed, you didn't do it on 
purpose, and I am sure I will not tell Mr. 
Tzzard." Albert instantly himself told his 
fault. " I am very sorry, my dear boy," said 
Mr. Izzard, "but you must forfeit your holiday. 
We must take all pains, Albert, to cure a fault 
that makes a boy so true, frank, and generous 
as you are, so inconvenient, and sometimes — 
disagreeable. I feel as badly as if I had lost 
my own holiday, but I cannot let you off, my 
boy." 



SMALL FAULTS. 

** Do not use the property of others, even if it be your brother'i 
or sister's, without leave, even a comb ox brush, excepting on aa 
emergency." — Morals of Manners. 



^^^^'^^^/'^^^V^^^ ^ 



Oharles Alston is a boy beloved by his com- 
panions. He is bright, full of fun, kind heart- 
ed, always ready to aid a boy at his lesson, 
and to join in his play — and he does not care 
to have his play played, but is ready to help 
on any innocent pleasure proposed. ' 
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llo is cultiviitod, Htul a roinpuiilou for his 
oltUn*s, and lovhij;', and kind, to tho sinallost 
child ; but, alas ! Wliy this alas ? I will toll 
you. ('harlos Alston and Kdwin Nixon 
roomod togothor at a certain boarding-school. 
At tho closer of tho quartor Edwin wont to tho 
master and said to him privatoly, ** If you ploaso, 
sir, I wottid rathor not room with CUiarlos . 
Alston noxt torm." 

**Iloy day! what nowT said tho mastur, 
'* I thought you and Charles Alston wore tho 
host of fritMids." 

"And so wo an\ sir. But (>harlio is so 
caroloss; ho turns ovor tho lamp, and splashes 
water all over tho roouL lie never knows 
whellior he us(vs niy comb and brush or his 
own. Half the tinu^ ho goes off with one of 
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my shoes on, and is as apt as any way, to put 
the right shoe on the left foot. But, please, 
sir, do not let Chariie know that I wish to 
separate from him, for 1 love him dearly." 

" Don't bring that Charles Alston home with 
you again, my son," said Mrs. May, a rather 
particular lady, " he never scrapes his feet, and 
he can't walk across the floor without running 
against a table or turning over a chair." 

" I beg, my dear Ned," said Mrs. Norton to 
her son, " that you will not again ask Charles 
Alston to pass a holiday with y>ou." 

" Why, mother ! I am sure you said Charles 
Alston was charming !" 

" And so he is charming in mind and dis 
position, but he is too careless and slovenly 
Did you not see, yesterday, how he spilt the 
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gravy on tlio clean cloth, and this morning he 
dripped tlio honey at the right hand and the 

left r* 

Poor Charles Alston ! his gallant ship was 
like to bo wrecked, not by ** small sms," but by 
smnll faults. 



GENTLE VOICES. 



i< 



Quiet manners are a mark Oi' good-breeding. If you hear men 
or women in the street, or in a rail-car or steamer, talk much and 
loudly of themselves, set them down as ill-bred " 

Morals of Manners 



■^^^^^^^^^^^^^^»^^ 



" Mother," said Ellen Brewster, " may I ask 
Mary Smith to pass the hoUdays with me ?" 

"No, Ellen/' 

" Why not, mother V 

" I would rather not give my reason." 

" Mother, I thought you Uked Ellen ; have 
you heard anything against her V 
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"No, and lest you should imagino my ob- 
jection more serious than it is, I will tell it to 
you. You know Mary speaks very loud aad 
fast, and talks a great deal. Your father is ex- 
tremely unwell and nervous, and she annoys 
and irritates him/' 

" But, dear mother, would it not bo kinder 
to speak to her about it ?" 

•* Certainly, Ellen, and I have twice spoken 
to her, but there has been no amendment, and 
the habit is either inveterate and cannot be 
cured, or she takes no pains to cure it. I am 
very sorry, my dear Ellen, to deny you, and 
deprive her of a pleasure, but we must pay the 
penalty of our foibles as well as of our sins. 
You must not again invite Mary till your father 
is well and strong ; and pray remember your- 
self, my dear child, that a low voice, discreetly 
ps(»(l, IS a gracQ in all womankind.*' 



ORDER. 



" Heaven's first law." 



" Oh, mercy ! I have cut my finger ! where 
have I put my court plaster ?" exclaimed Anne 
Hicks, a little girl at a boarding school, " mother 
gave me a bit, but I cannot remember where I 
put it." 

<* I have plenty of gold-beater's skin some- 
where," said her cousin Julia ; " but — " and 
here she pulled out all her drawers and boxeS; 
" I might as well look for a needle in a hay- 
mow." 



2(i tmuHU 

** Como, nirls, cotuo — tho slt^i^li Is wultluji' !" 
8ortn\uuHl hair u do/tii hnj)atUMit voUu^h, U'ho 
gliis wtTo obli^otl to loNt^ tlu^r drlvt*, or jjo at 
ouco. Tho rolil air inllamotl fho ( iit, ami tho 
iio\t thiv, \vht*u tho aoiitt> \)\\h\ dww U'WVh \u 
spho of ht*r iVoiu Aiuu**s tntvs, sht^ oxohununl, 
** Oh doar, if I only hatl a plaoo for u\y thiujjs, , 
\\H ordti'l)' i)tM)j)lo /uHY, J ahoktld havo (vsoapiul 
this paiu." 

** Oil !" oxolaimod Edward Prioo, ** what 
havo I douo with my I'rouoh oNt^riiso t 1 am 
suro I put it iu my dosk." ** Is not this it T* 
askod Johu May, oominj? in from a showor in 
tho gardt^i with a soihul, drt^nolunl hit of papor 
in his hand, ** Huinod ! ruiuinl ! ruinod !" criod 
K<lward. ** JMr. l)id)ois nnty woll say ovt^'y- 
thing ijo(>s wrong with mo for want of ordor. 
Now ho will soold mo — ^fathor will not tako me 
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to the menagerie ; and what is more, he will 
tell me again, as he always does, that I shall 
grow up just like uncle John, who is a plague 
to everybody, and always in trouble for some- 
thing lost or out of place." 

" Why is it so uncomfortable at Mrs. John- 
son's V asked a person who had just left that 
lady's house. " Her husband is in ill humor, 
and her children fretting ; she seems a good 
kind of woman." 

" And so she is, but the most disorderly ot 
mortals. She cannot regulate careless servants, 
and orderly ones will not continue to live with 
Her, her affairs were always in confusion, her 
husband is teased, and her children clamoring 
for something they cannot find." So much for 
not curing disorderly habits in youth, when 
only (for the most part) any habits can be 
changed. 
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"You sny. futhor, that Mr. ITorsloy, tliou^h 
ouo of tho \)VH{ luNvjors itt tho oouuty, i« losing 
his biisim\ss; how ran that ho, sirt'* 

** I will tt^ll you, my son, and pray ivnunnhoi* 
what 1 say. Mr. llorslry has no prinolplo of 
ordor. llo misplacos his hooks, ho soldoni 
Hnswoi's a lottor punoiually, ho mislays his 
briots, and what is worso than all, k)S(vs valu- 
ahlo paptM's holonf^in;^' to his olionts. Taki^ raro 
to form good habits whilo you arc a boy my 
son, for habits mako or itiar tho man/* 



A FILTHY HABIT. 



« 



I come now to a vulgarity in our national manners which can- 
not be passed over, and which it depends on you, my young 
friends, to reform. Reform it altogether, I pray you.'* 

Morals of Manners 



Cornelia Harden, a girl about fifteen, living 
in our neighborhood, is one of a numerous 
family who work hard, and live fi-ugally, devot- 
ing every penny that can be spared to tlie edu- 
cation of the children. On Thanksgiving day 
Cornelia's cousin was going over into the State 
of New York to be married. She invited Cor- 
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nolia to ho horhricKvsumid; (-omt^rm dtHTmod— 
lun* consul ur^iul, «ih1 poor (\)rnolift vvus obllj^od 
to conf(»sN that sho had no drt\s8 tU for tho Ips- 
tal otTasion. 'JMio rousin told tho roasou to 
hor lovti*, and ho, \hh\\\^ a thrivh^g, {jonorous 
yontli, ohvuittnl it. Karly on 'J'hanks}»;i\ing 
momli»g(\)rn(^lia ivot^iviHl a parcol which prov- 
ed to ho a pn^tty, li^iiht, niorino f»;ovvn, nnuh^ to 
fit oxaotly, — tlio roiisins woro of tho mim 
staturo and shapo. 'J'hoso only who havo novor 
poNstvsstHl a protty aiul vahiahh^ drtvss, can inui- 
f»ino ('Ornt*lia\s ph^asuro at pulling on this, 
which canio so opportunoly, and stHUUHHl hor 
a ph^asnro so (hvsin^d. 

** It is rathor lightish, Nolly,*\said Iwr niotlior, 
as slio hooked and cytnl it for In^r. '* Hut you 
nro so neat you will novor got a spot on it, I 
am suro/* ** Oh no, indood, ntolhor," sho ro- 
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plied, " if it were but in gratitude to Mr. Silsby/ 
Cornelia was ready at the moment, and met 
the joyous party in the railroad car. As 
they got out at their station, one of her 
companions exclaimed : " Oh. Cornelia, what 
have you on your dress ?" The pretty, new 
dress was besmeared, ruined with tobacco 
spittle. Every eye turned on John Randall; 
one of the bridal attendants, and an inveterate 
tobacco chewer, Randall blushed crimson to the 
roots of his hair, and inwardly vowed never 
again to touch tobacco. I fear he will not 
keep the vow. The habit once formed is a 
relentless tyrant, but although the nastiest habit 
in the world (we must call things by their right 
names) and one that makes him who has it 
a nuisance, that defiles the mouth, corrupts 
the breath, and sometimes destroys health, it 
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m\y oHsily bt> n\(»i(U*tl, niitl wo hosocoh out 
>'oimg IVloiuls vvliouovcr thoy tliink of loaruiua 
to chtnv tobiUH^o. to romombor poor (^oriu^llH 
Ilardou's mmuo gown, and John lluuduUi 
biitor mortification 
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•• Borrow seldom, and return punctually. Be careful in noway 
lo injure the property you borrow." — Morals of Manners, 



<»<»Wi»M^»»^» 



Christine Alton, a girl thirteen years old, 
received a note from one of her friends, saying : 
" The long expected box has come from Can- 
ton :. come down and drink tea with me, ar.d^ 
Christine, as they say in the advertisements, 
* you will hear something to your advantage.' " 
Christine was dressed, and ready to go, v» hen 

3 
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her mother said : " It is beginning to rain, my 
child ; you must take an umbrella." Christine 
looked for one in the umbrella stand ; there was 
no umbrella there. " Where is my father's silk 
umbrella V she said. Mr. Hicks had borrowed 
it a few evenings before, but had not sent it 
home. " But where," asked her mother, ** is 
the little cotton one, which I bought on purpose 
for you r 

" Oh, that I lent to Ellen Hicks, and she has 
not returned it." 

" Ask Philanda (the cook) to lend you hers." 

" Mother, she says she lent it last week to 
cousin Henry, and he has not returned it. I 
vdll just run into Anne's, and borrow hers." 

Anne Lincoln, her cousin, lived next dooi, 
«nd in one moment more Christine was in Mrs. 
Liacoln's parlor, and asking Anne to be kind 
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enough to lend her her umbrella. "I don't 
know exacdy where it is," replied Anne, coldly. 
Anne's mother was struck with her manner, and 
looking up from her work, she said, " Go and 
find it, Anne." Anne winked at her mother, 
but her mother was determined not to under- 
stand her winks. " If you are not willing to 
lend your umbrella, say so, my child ; but don't 
make a pretext of not knowing where it is." 

" Well, then, I am riot wiUing," said Anne 
Christine was a girl of quick feelings. She 
said notliing, but instantly left the house. 

" Why, what do you mean, Anne," said her 
mother, "by your unwilhngness ? Christine, 
and all her family, are always ready to lend 
anything they possess." 

" I know it, mother, and to borrow anythmg 
that anybody else possesses. Christine has 
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boiTowod throo Ixxiks of uio that sho has novel 
rottinunl, and my 'Vin^tvy for Hrhools' was 
riuiUHl ihoro. And hist woek she borrowod my 
nihhors, and forgot whoro sho h^ft thorn." 

** This is vory ijioonvonunU ajul disngrooaI)lu, 
my dour Anno; still, I thinj< if you woro ovon 
junv to h^id Christiuo your uudiroha, and to 
toll hor frankly your roasons for having withhold 
it, it nnght niako lun* nioro oaroful in futuro. If 
wo wt^ro nioro pationt with tho faults of othors, 
and took sonu) Uttlo jtains to mond thorn, thu 
world would gi^t on InHtt^r than it dot\s," 

Anno sat for a monuMit. Tho advioo workod 
woll. 8ho kissod hor niothor, saying, ** You 
sj)oak so gontly. mothor, I oan*t holp doing what 
you wish," Sho foiunl lun* uud)n»lla without 
inuoh dilj[io\dty, and ft^lt tho ploasiu'o of doing 
a klndnoss as sho sprang \ip Mju Alton's slops*, 
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She found Christiae alone in the parlor, looking 
very disconsolate ; her new silk bonnet was 
untied, and lying beside her, and the tears we\e 
streaming from her eyes. "Now, Christine," 
said Anne, " I am so glad to find you. alone, 
because I want to tell you I am ashamed of 
myself; and that we don't Hke to say before 
more than one person at a time, you know." 
Christine, the best-humored of girls, wiped off 
her tears and smiled. " Here, dear Christine," 
continued Anne, " is the umbrella for you, and 
if you will be sure and return it as soon as you 
come home, I will never be so disagreeable 
again. And, dear Christine, let me tell you 
why I was so ; and if you cure me of my fault, 
why, perhaps I may cure you of yours, and 
then we shall love one another the better all 
our lives." And Anne courageously and very 
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pleasantly detailed the causes of vexation she 
had had. 

Christine candidly confessed her fault, and 
from that moment began a reform which made 
her a comfortable as well as a charming friend. 



MINE AND THINE. 

** Stealing fruit cannot be classed with small offences.'* — Matais 
qf Manners. 



^^S^^^^,^%^-^^^^^^^0 



There was a venerable old couple who lived 
half way between our village and the old 
church. They had no children — they never 
had any — but the affection that would have 
been given to their offspring was neither dried 
away nor chilled, but flowed in a gentle cur* 
rent to all the children in the village. They 
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were known to the country round by the names 
of Uncle John and Aunt Cilia — and a gontlo, 
poacoful, and khidly pair tlioy wore. Their small 
house, yard, and garden, were all they possess- 
ed, but this little property was so well husband- 
ed and wifed, that, with an annuity of a few 
dollars from a friend, it made them comfortable. 
There was a willow tree growing near their 
gate, and under this the walkers to church would 
take refuge from the noontide sun ; and many 
a one strayed into Aunt Cilia's gate on the 
pretext of getting a drink of her pure water — 
but we believe they had an eye (we can speak 
from our own childish longings) to other hos- 
pitalities. Aunt Cilia had always a Httle bunch 
of fi'esh caraway seed, dill, or fennel, whicli 
was a sort of permitted browsing for Sundays 
iu those times. She would have in reserve a 
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few plums from her only plum tree, or an early 
apple for a favorite; and the sweetest pinks 
that ever grew, grew in her little garden patch, 
and the loveUest damask roses that ever 
bloomed, bloomed about her window ; and 
those posies, as she called them, were so liberally 
bestowed ! One comer of the garden was its 
sanctum. This was a httle bit of Paradise in 
Uncle John's eyes, and the fruit growing there, 
though only the humble, mstic water melon, 
was, in his estimation, the choicest, richest fruit 
the sun ripened. He planted the seed early ; 
he took a fatherly care of the young plants ; 
he guarded them from the late frosts ; he hoed 
them in the cool breath of the morning, when 
the silvery dew sparkled on the leaves, and 
before the villagers were out of bed. Aunt Cilia 
walked round them every day, to note their 
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gmvvtii, guHrding Iht gown fmm too nuMj 
toiirhihj^ flio hMiv(\s, for llndn John, as lio sHid^ 
•* rtuhor dn^ailod |uitiro«Ls wmotij^ his viiu\s/* 
Ihy hj i\ny Dnolo John couutod his luolous, 
Hud juarkod tho darktMiiufj;, fflossy ^wvw of tho 
rind, nnd thn hrownin^; of tho liltlo tonih'ils, and 
whtni, hy a njost safjacious snap[)ing of his 
fnijivr upon thonj (which I novor coukl quU« 
ccnnprt^hond), lin asotnlainod that tho soods woro 
black ripo, and tho roro had fjotton its last simdo 
of niollow, gh)\vin(i; orinison, thon tho happiost 
day of all tho ymw had conio to tho g(>nhd old 
pair. 

l.nnn (i\v «tun»» mniut^nti* In a wpwvy lllV 

Wht»n tht^y frtn knmv nnil (Vt^l thnt tht^y lmv»* ht»pn 

Thpmwt'lv^H thtt lUtht^vn ami the Ut^rtlpj'H out 
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« 

Not that Uncle John rated, or bis friends 
esteemed his melons a small blessing. The 
pT3n¥er of giving a melon feast was a great 
happiness to him, and a pleasant tima it was 
when the invitation to come and eat water 
melons was sent to their favored friends in the 
village ! ^tmt Cilia came herself with the 
bidding. I think I can see her now with her 
muslin summer shawl (she had but one — it had 
lasted her thirty good years) starched and nicely 
pinned on ; her snow white cap, with its deep- 
plaited borders, and, the kindly face beneath it, 
smiling all over, and lit up with a ruddy glow 
in the cheek, for Aunt Cilia was one of the few 
old women in our land who had this sign of 
health and cheerfulness. I do believe 't came 
from her early morning weedings among the 
pinks, and walks round the water melon bed, 
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aidod by that fountain of clicorfulness for evef 
welling up from lier kind heart. 

On one siuniner that we well renieniher, it 
was the fifth of Septeniher, heforo the nu>Ions 
ripened; hut when Aunt Cilia ranie with tho 
annual invitation, " slow and sure,** she said 
tho melons had heen a good while ahout it, hut 
they were now hetter, and she added, — for Aunt 
Cilia was one of tho few people who found a 
special hlessing in whatever happened, — ** it 
seems providential, for our friends from the West 
are to come to-day, just in time to partake !** 

So tho next day, four o'clock p. m., was tho 
hright hour appointed. 

I pause I grieve to recall that day of 

disappointment. Oh, that the uncertainty of 
" to-morrows " should hang over tho humble 
happiness of this good old pan* ! 
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Uncle John was up at dawn of day. " The 
water melons," he said, " ate better when they 
were picked with the cool dew on them." And 
forth 'he went. Aunt Cilia following with the 
bushel-basket ! I grieve to tell it — every water 
melon was gone ! big and Uttle, ripe and , un- 
ripe; and the vines, so watched and tended, 
were trodden under foot ! 

The blank disappointment of our poor old 
fiiends I shall not attempt to describe. They 
never uttered one harsh word about it. They 
never guessed it was such a one, or such a one, 
but only said, " We can't cast it upon -any one ; 
we have no quarrel with anybody ; we calculate 
to live at peace with all the world; and we 
thought all the town was friendly to us." 

And Uncle John and Aunt Cilia had no 
enemies, but there was a set of boys in the 
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village, dishonest boys, for thoy liad no respect 
to the rights of others, unfeeling boys, for they 
paid no regard to otliers* feelings, who had 
banded together for a water melon frolic ! A 
frolic, to bo had at the expense of the old 
nian*s sunnner's toil, and hope, and pleasure ! 
The good old couple were patient, but so were 
not their friends. The boys were found put; 
the offence was proved on them ; they were 
made to pay a severe penalty, and to feel them- 
selves disgraced. But this in no way indemni- 
fied the old people for their disappointment, and 
Uncle John never again could sow his seeds 
with a quiet assurance that he should reap his 
water melon harvest. 

Did I exaggerate, my young friends, when I 
said that " Stealing fruit could not be classed 
w ith small offences V 
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If this true story make the impression on 
your minds which I hope, my young friends, 
you will abhor fruit-steaHng and fruit-stealers. 
You will never be like some drivers of coal- 
carts through pne of our villages, who daily 
stop their carts before gardens, and without 
hesitation, shame, or fear, in open daylight get 
over the fence, and help themselves to fi'uit as 
if it were their own. 

If there is one kind of property more sacred 
than another, it is fruit, whether it grow on 
tree, or shrub, or vine. It must grow in the 
open air; it must be exposed to depredation, 
and it can only be guarded by the honesty and 
honor of the community. Security is necessary 
to property. Who will long continue to culti- 
vate fruit, if he cannot enjoy it ? Is it fair, is 
it decent, my dear boys, when a man has bought 
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a fruit troo, and been at tho pains of carefullji 
planting it, wluui ho has covered it from tho 
frost, watered it tlirough the drought, budded, 
and grafted it, that he should be robbed of his 
fruit by some prowling sehool-boy, or dishonest 
apprentice, or clerk, or half a dozen of them 
associated together " for a frolic t" A frolic, 
wherein they di^grade theniselves below tho 
level of connnon thieves ! 

Fruit is not a kind of property that can be 
hoarded like a miser's gold ; it is a blessing that 
must be diffused. lie who owns a peach tree 
can only eat a certain portion of the fruit it 
produces, the rest nuist be sold, or given away. 
If fruit is safe front depredation, it will bo 
giMHM'ally cultivated, and become plenty, and 
will be sold cheap, atid given away freely, 

A friend of mitie had a young pear tree 
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which bore for the first time this past summer 
He was anxious to know what the pears would 
prove. He had brought the tree fi^om a great 
distance. It was ingrafted fruit. While the 
pears were still green and hard, a worthless 
school-boy stole mto the garden, and picked 
every one of them. The owner caught him in 
the acr "Sit down," said he to the boy, in 
a milJ '^one. The boy sat dorwn on the grass. 
" Take ^he pears all out of your pocket, and 
count thom — how many are there V " Twelve, 
sir," in a whining, frightened tone. " Did you 
pick them to eat V " Yes, sir.'' " I did not 
suppose they were ripe," continued the owner, 
* but since you do, please to eat them." And 
ne stood over the boy, and though he cried, and 
begged off, it was of no avail. The boy saw 
tliat tlie man was as determined as he was 

4 
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cool, and he dared not resist, and hard and 
bitter as tliey were, they were all eaten. 
"Now," said the owner, "my boy, you may go. 
I have given you a dose that I think will cure ' 
you of fruit-stealing !" 

I know another person, who, having been at 
pains to cultivate trees, and losing the fruit by 
theft, year after year, cut them up by the roots ! 

A friend of mine, blessed be his memory! 
hit upon a mode of saving his fruit, which 
proved that there is a sense of honor, a sus- 
ceptibility to magnanimity alive even in the 
breast of a fruit-stealer. 

He bought a place on which there was 
plenty of fine fruit trees. " It is but fair that 
I should tell you," said the person who sold it 
to him, " that you will never have any good of 
the fruit, the Academy boys always rob me 
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of it before it is quite ripe." As soon as the 
cherries began to turn, the new proprietor one 
day stopped the boys as they were coming out 
of school : " My lads," he said, " my cherries 
will be ripe by next Saturday — come to my 
garden, and you shall have a share of them." 
The boys came, and had a bountiful share, and 
an invitation to repeat their visit as often as 
each kind of fruit ripened. My friend told me 
some years after that he had not had a particle 
of fruit stolen ! 

"There is the last peach I shall be able to 
give you," said a gentleman to a poor little boy 
recovering from a fever. " My trees were rob- 
bed last night." " Oh, how cruel !" exclaimed 
the child, bursting into tears. His weakness 
must be forgiven, for he had revived, and lived 
on these peaches. And is it not cruel, as well 
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as criminal, to steal that which is an aid and 
comfort to the sick, a solace to the aged, the 
moans of hospitality, and the only well earned 
reward of the fruit cultivator t 
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« 



Beautiful public play-grounds will be open to you if you will 
look upon a boy or girl who injures a plant, or picks a flower there, 
as a young barbarian." — Morals of Manners. 



^^^M\^^'^^^S^^^^/>^«^i' 



" Mother," said Emma Goodwin, who had 
beeu reading Mary Howitt's pretty ballad called 
"Mabel on Midsummer's Day," "do you believe 
there ever w^ere such people as Fairy-folk I" 

" I cannot say, Emma ; there are and have 
been strange things in this world of ours." 
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** That does not answer my question, dear 
mother. I want to know if there were ever 
really fairies ; and if there were, why did they 
say to little Mabel, 



** • The lady-fern is all unbroke, 
The strawberry-flower untak'en ; 
What shall be done for her 
Who still fVom mischief can refrain ?* *• 



" Why, Emma, they spoke like very sensible 
little fairies. They commended Mabel for not 
plucking and marring flowers she had been 
asked not to touch. As to the existence of 
these fairies, that, I believe, is imaginary, but 
I will tell you a story of our own times. 
There is a certain city that you and I know, 
so compactly built that thousands of people in 
it have no ground to plant a shrub. The 
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whole growing season passes, the spring-time 
and summer; all the wonderful processes of 
nature go on, the sowing and reaping, the 
budding and blossoming, and they have no 
sweet scent, or lovely sight of flawers. For 
these poor people, thus deprived by poverty and 
circumstances of their participation in God's 
Deautiful creation, a public ground was bought, 
olanted with trees, shrubs, and flowers, and the 
)ublic were asked to respect what was provided 
br the public to enjoy. This public ground 
vas called Christian Square. 

" It happened in early summer, in June, the 
'month of flowers,' that Fantasy, a little girl 
dbout your age, was passing at twilight on her 
way home through Christian Square. Just 
within the raiUng on the South side there was 
a bed of Ulies of the valley. The hly of the 
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Vftlley seems, you know, to have vvarnuh of i(8 
own in its little heart, for it does not need 
sunshine. The flowers were abundant. Fan- 
tasy stopped to gaze on then). She knew 
well that it was forbidden to touch anything 
within that enclosure, but she said, * To- 
morrow they will fade and die. No one will 
again see them to-night; surely I may pick 
one little bunch of then),* and she stooped to 
pick theu), when lo ! forth from one of the 
flower-bells came a tiny form, wrapped in a 
robe of snowy hue, *My little lady,' said a 
silvery voice, * pluck not my flowers,* * And 
pray, who are you V asked Fantasy, trenibliug 
more with pleasure than fear at a sight so 
strange and beautiful, * I am the lilies* angel ; 
I hang them uiuler their green tent ; I drop the 
dews on their sweet lips ; I shelter their modest 
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heads in shadow ; I tend them from their birth 
to their death/ * And why may they not as 
well die on my bosom as here V asked Fantasy. 

" The gentle spirit heeded not the pertness 
of the Uttle girl, but patiently replied, * Because 
you are but one, my child, and here they are 
set for the good of many. Here they speak a 
word of God's kind Providence to the sick and 
old who come tottering by, to the poor from gar- 
ret and cellar where no flowers live and breathe, 
to all, who have an eve to see God in the 
beauty he has made.' 

" The lilies' angel sank down and disappeared 
behind the flower-cups, and Fantasy passed on. 

" She next approached a rose, whose mani- 
fold branches were clasped around a green 
stake. It was full of roses and swelling buds. 
Stretching out her hands she said, * I will at 
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least have one rose !' when a sharp voice ex- 
claimed, • Hands off, little ady, or uiy thorns 
will pierce you !* 

" • And who are you t* asked the bold child. 
• Behold nie !' said the roses* angel, and without 
the sound of even a rustled leaf, forth from the 
dark centre of the bush rose a form, so lovely 
that Fantasy shouted with deHght. The brow, 
and neck, and arms were white as the Rose 
Unique, blended with the faint tint of the 
Maiden's Blush ; the cheeks were of the hue . 
of the Damask Rose; the Hps were of the rich- 
est red of the Chinese Rose; the flowing curls 
of the color of the Yellow Scotch Rose, and 
around the figure floated a cloud tinged with 
the hue of every rose that blooms. • I love 
thee, Httle maiden,* said the angel, * for thou 
lovest flovNers, and round such the invisible 
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flower-angels are ever floating. Seek the tokens 
of our favor elsewhere. Here the flowers are 
for all, not for one. If thou dost respect us, 
touch them not* The rose- angel vanished. 

" Fantasy walked slowly on, and from every 
flower icame forth its angel : the Forget-Me- 
Not's wore a zone of her blue flowers; the 
Sweet Pea's, a wreath of its lovely blossoms 
drooping over its arch, laughing eye; and the 
Carnation's bore a shining shield with its rich 
flower in its centre. Each waved a hand to 
Fantasy as she passed, and said, 'We are for 
all— not for one little maiden !' 

" Fantasy came to a bed of Heart's-Ease. 
Court beauties ! dressed in royal velvets ! Old 
habits will prevail against the best of new les- 
sons. Fantasy stooped to pick *just one!' 
when lo ! hundreds of tiny fairies, glowing with 
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rainbow lints, rose from tluun, and ono spok^ 
•Aftor all, little nmidon, that you liavo boon 
ponnittinl to noo and boar in ycntr twiligbt pas- 
sago anionj^ us, if you pluck but 'just ono * of 
tbo (lowHU's wo tond for all, you timst forloit 
lt(HU't\s-K(tii(* for ovm*/ 

"•t novor will!* rt»pliod Fantasy; 'and boro,* 
sbo addod, olasping bor littlo bands, *1 vow 
tbat I will tiovor touob trt^o or sbrub, (lowiT 
or blado of grass provided for all, and not for 
ono V 

" A soft niusioal nuumuroanio fortb front troo, 
and sbrub, and (lowor. Fantasy board it. 8uob 
harmony ! it was snob as Nature always broatbos 
in tbo pr(\s(Mioe of tboso wbo love and serve 
her. It is not often permitted to mortals to 
bimr it. Fantasy was l)uoyed up by it, as by 
praist^ fi'om tboso we love. 
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" As she emerged from the farther gate into 
the paved street, she paused under a Tulip tree. 
It was nearly dead, hardly a leaf on its stately 
branches. The summer before, it had been full 
of polished green leaves and magnificent flow- 
ers. * Why so changed V thought Fantasy. 
She heard a voice replying to her thought, 
* Look on the noble trunk, and see it gashed, 
and nearly girdled. Those wounds were made 
in mean revenge, by a wanton boy who was 
driven out of Christian Square last year for 
plucking the flowers. I am the tree's spirit, its 
Ufe, and by that boy's rude hand doomed to 
leave it for ever!' And fi-om the gently 
stirring branches rose, to Fantasy's eye, a 
cloud, and floated away, lost in the dim atmo- 
sphere. 

" * Poor tree !' she said, * who could have had 
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tho heart to kill that which God and ymvH 
had tnadc so hoaiitiful V " 

Tho gu*l hoard hor uiotlior to tho closo, and 
then, taking a long hrcath, hIio said, " What 
dons this tnnan, ntothrr t Is it mi a true story V* 
" No, my child, it is not. You may call it a 
droam, a vision, a mnsntnrio slnnp, anything you 
please, so that you learn from it to respect and 
keep your hands off from whatever adorns those 
grounds provided at the expense of tho public 
for the public to enjoy." 
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I HAVE a friend, the widow of a lawyer, 
whom I shall call Mrs. Richards. She was 
born and educated in one of the most afiflu- 
ent families in the city of New York, but, by 
one of those sudden reverses so common in 
this great commercial city as hardly to ex- 
cite attention beyond the day on which they 
happen, her father lost his fortune. Soon after 
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this event, his daughter, then about five and 
twenty, married Mr. Richards, a very distin- 
guished lawyer, and a widower with ten chil- 
dren. Lawyers are supposed to be a privileged 
class of society, and by some of those called 
the "working classes" are envied, from the 
notion that they earn theif money easily 
There is no greater mistake than this. A con- 
scientious lawyer, in full business, — I assure my 
readers I have known many such, — lias a very 
hard life, of it. He is at his desk, at work with 
head and hands, when the carpenter, the shoe- 
maker, the carman, the bricklayer, even the hod- 
carrier, and all country laborers, have finished 
their day's task. The lawyer's business, especial- 
ly in the State of New York, is encumbered with 
many forms, and besides the fatigue of attending 
to the legal questions he has to be on the watch 
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lest he fail in some technical point, and thereby 
lose his client's cause. His life is a Ufe of anxiety 
and responsibility. I have known lawyers 
pacing their rooms after midnight, from anxiety, 
not about their own concerns, but their clients' 
causes. I have heard, from one of his family, 
that the late Mr. Emmet, one of the most emi- 
nent lawyers we have ever had, was frequently 
found still sitting at his desk, laboriously investi- 
gating a cause, when the morning dawned. 

Few lawyers acquire fortunes by their pro- 
fession, and we believe none what we call large 
fortunes. Many are cut off in midlife, from -the 
effect of ovei-work, and after all their toil leave 
their families unprovided for. Such was the 
fate of Mr. Richards. 

My young friends, I have said thus much on 
the subject of lawyers, to guard you against the 

5 
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vulgar error of envying them. There is no 
vice to which we are liable that is such a proof 
of ignorance as envy. If we could see as wo 
are seen, the poor would not envy the rich, the 
working man the man with a profession, and 
least of all would the laborer envy the idle 
man. 

Mr. Richards left a small property. Some 
of the ten children of his first marriage were 
settled in life. To the younger ones, who were 
not, his widow, my generous friend, surrendered 
all the little property their father left, and un- 
dertook alone the support of her own children, 
a girl of ten years and a boy of eleven. She 
rented a cheap apartment in New York, gave 
up her intercourse with her former circle of ac- 
quaintances, excepting a rare half-hour*s visit 
10 those she most loved, and solicited emplo; •• 
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ment as a copyist from the former associates of 
her distinguished husband. Faithful friends 
will do a great deal for a woman in this deso- 
late position. The friends of ' her husband 
might still have supported his widow by their 
charitable contributions, but this she did not 
desire. She had too noble a mind for depend- 
ance; she only asked employment, and a? 
she wrote rapidly, neatly, accurately, and in 9 
clear hand, her services were worth all her em- 
ployers paid for them. 

This is the true thing, my children, reciprocal 
service and reciprocal benefit. 

One or two of Mrs. Richards' rich friend* 
proposed to relieve her of the care of her son. 
but she said, " No ; my children must grow up 
together in the same humble condition. No 
worldly advantage could compensate thera fo. 
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the benefit of sharing their small toils, priva- 
tions, and pleasures : these knit their hearts to- 
g(^ther, and all the world can give beside is not 
worth a broth er*s and sister*s love." Mrs. lli- . 
chards was a wise woman. 

The children attended one of our public 
schools. " How can you allow this V* said a 
friend to her , " are they not liable to meet all 
sorts of children there V* 

" Yes," replied Mrs Richards, "many good, 
and some bad, and I am not acquainted with 
any school where all the children are angels. 
You and I went to a school where five hundred 
dollars a year was paid for our education. You 
may remember, I certainly do, that some of our 
companions were far enough from perfection. 
There are * all sorts,* as you expr(\ss it, in ever;* 
stage and walk of life. My children get excel- 
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lent instruction at the public schools. There 
are children there whose example and friend- 
ship is a blessing to them. I try, by their home 
education, to fit them to resist evil and do good. 
They go and return together ; they never loiter 
in the street. Indeed, my friend, I am truly 
grateful that, w^ith my smaH means, my children 
can have access to such excellent schools." 

The brother died at thirteen. About a year 
after this sad event, an accomplished musician, 
a German, rented a room in the same house 
with Mrs. Richards. He had come to the 
United States to seek his fortune, and he was 
alone here. He was a teacher of music, and 
pianist by profession. He did not immediately 
get scholars, and he became homesick, and hi 
homesickness brought on a slow fever. Mrs. 
Richards' phj'^sician attended him, and one day 
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when slic was kindly inquiring about the poor 
stranger, the doctor said, " Ho is better, and 
would do well enough if he had some employ- 
ment for his mind. He is sitting up. Suppose, 
white you are writing, you let Caroline go in 
and read awhile to hiin. She could kill two 
birds with one stone ; for, by letting that door 
that leads into his mom stand open, you could 
listen too.*' 

" Thank you for suggesting this,** said Mix 
Richards. " Caroline reads uncommonly well. 
Reading has been admirably taught at her 
school." 

** And if she were a thousand miles off," said 
the doctor,* " instead of standing here with her 
ears wide open, I would say, so sweet a voice 
«s hers will set to music whatever she reads." 

" She has the gift of a sweet-toned voice," 
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said her mother, " and is therefore bound to make 
the most of it, and I shall be very glad if she 
can do anything to drive away the tediousness 
of this poor stranger's days." 

The doctor arranged the matter. Mr. B. 
was delighted. He not only had the pleasure 
of hearing reading, but he found himself fast 
improving in the English language. Caroline 
was a very clever child, and could explain words 
and terms which perplexed him. 

"My countrywomen," he one day said, "have 
very sweet voices, but I think I never heard 
one so sweet as yours. Do you not sing V 

" Yes — for my mother." 

" Then you have an ear for music, but you 
do not play on any instrument V 

" Yes, a Uttle, by ear, on my mother's old 
piano." 
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** But I havo never heard you !" 

" No, the first wet^k you were hero 1 was 
away at my auntVs. and Hinoe then we have 
heen afraid of disturbing you." 

** Oh no, no, no. We shall arrange that 
matter. Your mother will allow nu) to givo 
you lessons, You shall he my lirst scholar." 

That very day the lessons began. Mr. B 
pronounced Caroline's talent for nmsic a very 
rare one. He did not know how nmch she 
was stinudated by the hope of becoming a 
teacher of nmsic, and thus relieving her beloved 
Uiother from her incessant drmlgery. 

Mr. B. declared he had never known any 
one, not even in his own country where music 
is studitul with such earnestnc^ss, that made the 
progress Caroline did. 

As soon as Mr. B. became known, he ol)taiii« 
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ed scholars — the most accomplished young wo- 
men in the city. He removed to expensive 
lodgings, but he still came three times a week to 
give Caroline a gratuitous lesson. 

" Oh what a pleasant time that was !" poor 
Caroline has since said. "I had such a delight- 
ful occupation then, such plans for mother! 
such confident hopes !" 

Be not discouraged, good child ! " He loveth 
whom he chasteneth." 

At fourteen, Caroline, for her years, was an 
accomplished musician. She practised with 
unremitting zeal. Mr. B. was justly proud of her. 
" You will make your fortune, Caroline !" he said, 

" Oh, Mr. B.," she said, " I don't care about 
fortune, but if I can make my mother comfort- 
able, 1 shall be perfectly happy." 

About tMs time Mrs. Richards, who was a 
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« 

good deal worn with her constant lal>or, was 
advised to take a journey. She had a brotiier 
residing some twenty or thirty miles from New- 
burg. She went to him with CaroHne, and 
they enjoyed their excursion as those only can 
who earn tiieir pleasures. 

It was the month of June, and to Caroline 
the country seemed a place of perfect enchant- 
ment. Still, when the time came, she was de- 
Hghted at the idea of returning to her piano 
and her dear master, and she cheered her mo- 
ther, who rather dreaded resuming her long 
weary writing-work in the hot city, ** In a 
little time, a year or so, mother," she said, " I 
can begin to give music lessons. My master 
says he has some scholars that I could very well 
teach now, if their mothers did not think me 
too young, but as he says, * that*s a fault that is 
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mending every day/ and when I begin to earn 
money, you shall not work. We'll burn the 
paper and pens. You shall then come to the 
country every year, and make good long visits/' 
" With such a child," thought her mother, 
" surely I should work cheerfully, or live any- 
where." And with a contented and grateful 
mind she mounted with CaroUne into the stage- 
coach that was to take them to Newburg. 
The coach was overloaded. It was an old 
ricketty affair, with a worn, weak harness. 
While going down a long hill the horses took 
fright, the reins broke, the coach was overturn- 
ed, and the passengers violently precipitated 
into a deep gully beside the road. One man 
was killed, several were badly bruised ; Mrs. 
Richards escaped with a few scratches, but poor 
Caroline had her right arm crushed under the 
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body of the carriage. They were near the 
Newburg landing when the accident happened, 
and she was immediately conveyed to a New 
York steamer. She suflercd extreme anguish, 
l)ut she bore it with the utmost fortitude, say- 
ing, "Oh mother, I can endure anything if my 
arm is saved." But saved it could not be. The 
best surgeons in New York were called in ; 
they pronounced inmiediate amputation neces- 
sary. 

Some persons would have thought most of 
the pain to be endured; some, very pretty 
young girls like Caroline, of the mortification 
of having through life a mutilated and deformed 
body ; but Caroline's mind did not dwell on 
the pain or the mutilation. She feared the 
operation might overpower her fortitude, and 
that she should not be able to refrain from out- 
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cries that would agonize her poor mother. 
" Dear mother," she said, " go for me yourself 
to Mr. B." (her music master) ; " beg Iiim to 
come here; I nmst see him; tell him I can bear 
it ; he must not feel too badly !" The surgeon 
offered to send one of his assistants. " No," 
said Caroline, " mother must go herself." Her 
mother had hardly closed the door when Caro- 
line begged the surgeon to proceed to the ope- 
ration. "If it is only over before mother comes 
home I can bear it," she said. The surgeon 
understood human nature. He knew that this 
generous purpose would arm her with fortitude. 
And it did. Hardly a groan escaped her while 
the surgeon was taking off the arm, and taking 
up the arteries. When that was done — " You 
liave acted nobly, my dear child," said Mrs. 
Richards' physician, who stood by while the 
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surgeon opomtotl. •* It will bo all dmssnd ana 
fmiishtHl vvlion your aiothor conios in. You 
Imvo ht'lmvtMl like ft man ; bottor, better, liko a 
woman ; women entluro pain with far moro 
lieroinm than men." 

Caroline but faintly heard what the doctor 
was saying; her attention was fixed on hei 
poor arm, vvhieh the assistants were wrapping 
up out of sight. ** Bring it here, pray," she 
said; "let nie look at it onee more," and with 
hor left hand she raised tht^ slendtM', bloodless 
fingers. I^)r the first time she burst into a flood 
of uncontrollable tears. "Oh dear! oh dear !" 
bho cried, " it is gone ! it is gone ! for ever, for 
over ! no more nmsie — no morn liopo of earn- 
ing mother's living ! She must work for me— 
work harder than ever !" 

" Take it away," said the Doctor to tho as- 
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sistant " Try, my dear child, to quiet your- 
self. Let us finish the work so well begun, 
before your mother sees you." These words 
' at once stilled and calmed Caroline, and when 
her mother returned, she had the inexpressible 
comfort of knowing it was all over, and of 
hearing fi-om the doctor that it was her daugh- 
ter's fiUal love and disinterestedness that had 
carried her heroically through the operation. 

" She thought only of you, she seemed only 
to feel for you," said the doctor to Mrs. Richards. 
*' My dear Madam, I would rather have such a 
child, without hand or foot, than any other 
possession in this world.'* " I hope I am grate- 
ful," replied Mrs. Richards, with as much calm- 
ness as she could command. Her quivering 
lips and trembling voice told better than her 
words what she felt. To the doctor she could 
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not express herself, to Caroline she must not, 
for the Doctor had said she must be kept per- 
fectly quiet ; but after she was settled for the 
night, and had fallen asleep, her mother was . 
watching beside her, and on her knees pouring 
out her gratitude to God for the spared life of 
her child and for the right temper in which she 
had received this chastening ; and with honest 
lioart and trembling lips she prayed they might 
both have resignation and patience in this great 
trial. 

Oh, that children knew how every good deed 
of tlieirs sends a thrill of joy through their 
parents' hearts, joy that vibrates tlirough earth 
to heaven ! 

Mrs Richards and Caroline experienced 
much kindness from old friends during Caro- 
line's illness. The kind surgeon, as well as 
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Mrs. Richards' physician, considerately refused 
to receive any requital for his attendance, and 
CaroHne was so patient and helpful of herself, 
that she seldom interrupted her mother's usual 
occupations. This had a double advantage, it 
prevented the suspension of her small income, 
and kept up her cheerfulness. Necessary occu- 
pation is a great help to the afflicted. 

Caroline one day said to Mrs. Richards, 
" Mother, do you really tliink that I read well V 

" You know I do, Caroline, I have often told 
you so." 

" But if I were not your child would you 
think so r 

" Yes, I love you because you are my child, 
but I think I can judge of you as if you were 
not. Besides, Mr. B — says you read better 
than any person he knows." 

6 
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" Oh, ho is a foreigner, and cannot jndgo for 
an English oar, I wish I folt sure I could road 
well/* sho added, with a sigh. 

" Why, my child, do you feel so seriously 
anxious ahout it T' 

** I luivo been thinking, mother, that if I 
really do read well, I may perhaps earn sonio- 
thing by reading aloud to those wlio Imvo bad 
eyes, and cannot read for tlunnselves/* 

" Tliat is a happy thought, Caroline. Wo 
will consult the Doctor, ho may know somo 
person anu)ng his patients who would Uko to 
onjploy you,** 

The Doctor, at his next visit, was consulted, 
lie asked Caroline to give him a specinuni of 
h(^r reading, and she read some passages \u 
prose and in poetry. 

** Thank you, thank you, my dear child,'* 
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said the Doctor, when she had finished. " I 
say to you sincerely I would rather my daugh- 
ters would read as you do, than that they should 
be the best amateur performers on the piano in 
the city. They read tolerably, for I have made 
a point of it in their education. It is an ac- 
complishment sadly neglected. An accomplish- 
ment ! I would ratlier call it a qualification, for 
no one is qualified for social domestic hfe with- 
out being a good reader. What a charm such 
reading as this may diffuse through a family 
circle ! There is always one member, perhaps 
more, with old eyes or diseased eyes. The 
mother has to use her needle. There may be 
other female members who have their neces- 
sary stitching, then a good reader opens a foun- 
tain of cheerfiil enjoyment among them, sends 
their thoughts travelling off together through 
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the world, gives them instruction and feeling 
in conunon that produces the hest of all har- 
oionies. But your reading, my dear, is to be 
turned to account in another way, and if you 
should strike out a now mode of earning a 
living, and bo the means of turning attention 
to a much neglected accomplishment, you will 
have some consolation for the sad loss of your 
right hand. I will look about me. I shall see 
you again to-niorrow, and then I may have 
son^e encouragement for you." 

Tho Doctor can^e earlier than usual the next 
day, and his countenance had that peculiar 
expression that indicates, where there is a be* 
nevolent heart, that something pleasant is to be 
conmiunicated. 

**Well. my child," he said, "I went last 
evening to see a friend of mine who has an 
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affection of the eyes, which I fear is incurable. 
He cannot read a sentence without pain. He 
is a man of some pecuHaritiei^ ; other nerves 
besides the nerves of his eyes are diseased. I 
wish, Mrs. Richards, you could have heard my 
conversation with him, it would have- amused 
you. I began with asking him if he liked 
loud reading. • He said he did not know any- 
body who knew how to read. He had as lief 
hear a dog bark or a cat mew as to hear ordi- 
nary readers. * You can't read,' he said, * with 
other men's eyes ; every man has his own 
mode of reading ; one should read with his 
understanding and feeling, as well as with the 
voice.' 

" But, said I, if a person reads intelligibly, 
clearly t" 

'* * Nobody does read so,' he said, interrupting 
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uio, * Ouo porson will pour out all tlio words 
togothor, and you are as nmoh oxhaustod in 
your ellbrtH to koop up as if you wero running 
altor a raco-horso, and another lets out thu 
words as if thoy wero going to a funeral, pounds 
down upon every word with an equal on^pha- 
sls, or gives all the force of voice and expression 
to the snudl and insignificant words. No, 
people are not taught even to read. Even our 
clergy nuni, whoso husiness it is to read well, 
do not, half of them, read decently/ 

" I asked him if ho was aware that at some 
of our puhlic schools great pains are taken with 
the reading." 

** * No,* he said, * if it wero so he should think 
the Millennium was coming,* I then asked him 
what qualifications ho would bo satisfied 
with." 
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" * Why/ he said, * a reader must have a 
tolerable understanding of what he reads, and 
some feeling, to give variety to the tones of tlie 
voice. He must not bawl, nor mumble, nor read 
down in his throat, nor through his nose. He w as 
sure I could not think him fastidious in his re- 
quirements. I then spoke of you, CaroUne, and 
gave him my impression of your qualifications. 
* You were too young, too weak,' &c., he said ; 
but finally he consented to give you a hearing, 
and if you please him he promises you daily 
employment, and a liberal salary ; and on that 
score I am, sure there will be no trouble; he is 
rich and just, and never reluctantly parts with 
his money to those who earn it. So soon as 
you are sufficiently recovered, my dear child, 
I shall take you to him ; but don't be dis- 
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couragod if you find hiiu a littlo irritablo and 
somotiinoH potulant." 

In a finv vvnoks tlio tiiuo ramo for tho trial, 
(^^arolitu)*^) long counnoinoiit had Nouunvhat 
damped hor ro.soUuion, Sho Nhrank from ap- 
pearing Ix^foro a Ntranger, and ouo too whout .she 
\va» jiroparod to fmd dinioult to ploaso. But 
HJinwaH arm od with a povvorfnl motivo. 8I10 
Haw hor niothorworkhigto tho utnuKst to obtain 
for thorn a sranty mibHistouco, and it was possi- 
ble sho might turn this talont to such aooounl 
as to bo an important aid to thom. Ho, rosolvod 
not to givo way to natural timidity, sho.sum- 
mon(Hl up a chot^rful spirit, said nothing to hor 
mothor of hor uncomfortablo fin^lings, and at 
tho hour appointed by tho Doctor, sho was 
ready and trancpiil 

It was fortunati^ for (Caroline that sho was 
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absorbed in one idea, the thought and hope of 
pleasing, so that she was not in the least startled 
or abashed by the contrast between her mother's 
humble lodging and the magnificence of Mr. 
Parsons' establishment. She walked over the 
marble pavement of the hall, and up an orna- 
mented staircase, such as she had never before 
seen, into a library some thirty feet in length, 
fitted up with carved book-cases foil of books, 
and adorned with statues and busts. 

" How I pity Mr. Parsons," she whispered to 
the Doctor. 

" Why, my child t" asked her friend, who 
had rather expected she would be dazzled by 
all the splendor before her. 

" Oh, it must be dreadfol to have so many 
books, and not to be able to read one of them. 
We have but a few, but it is such a blessing to 
read them over and over." 
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"(lotl gnmt," Nuid thn Doctor, "that }ou 
nmy rontimto, \\\y (K^jr oluld, to look tis you 
now do on iho HtlvantngoH of your own condi- 
tion with gratitude, and on the iniHrortuni^is of 
otli(^i\s with pity/* The s(»rvant, w ho had gonts 
now returned, NMvinj;, Mr. Parsons was enf^af^ed 
on *huNin(\NH, and ht^ hef^fjinl the doctor wouUl 
hmvt^ the young person he had hrought, and 
not wait hinist^Hl Toor (Caroline ft»lt discon- 
C(»rted, and looki^d up anxiounly. The doctor 
Hnnhnl, and taking out hin watch, said, "1 havo 
Home tinje yet to Hpar(^ and 1 will not leave you 
at present/' 

**()h, thank ytm!" said (^aroline, drawing a 
long hr(Mith of reVu^f. " If he will hut conio 
bt^lore you go." T\w mhnttt^s seiMniHl hours to 
(Caroline. The doctor looktnl at his watch 
rept»at(Hlly, and C-aroline said, ** Well, Nir, I 
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suppose you must go, I will try to do my best.'* 
Her voice trembled. 

" Take courage, my dear, I can still stay five 
minutes. Ah ! there he comes. I know his 
footstep." The door opened and Mr. Par- 
son3 entered. Ill health and the cares of this 
world had ploughed deep furrows^ in his face 
His hair was thin and grey, his eyes blood- 
shot, and some vexatious business had given an 
expression more petulant even than usual to 
his face. " Good morning, doctor," he said, 
rather crustily. " I am sorry you chose this 
morning to bring the child here." " He sees I 
am in the room," thought Caroline, whom he 
had not apparently noticed. " Oh, I have 
waited with pleasure," said the good-natured 
doctor. "Now my little friend will begin, if 
vou please, without delay." " She is a slip of 
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a thing/' said Mr. Parsons, lowering his tone 
slightly, "sho can't have any voice" "I 
bog your pardon, she has remarkable health 
and vigor. Just now she is a good deal taken 
down ; it is not quite five weeks since I ampu- 
tated her ann, and," ho added in' a whisper, 
" in addition to her bodily pain, the dear child 
has suffered very nmch lest she should be cut 
off from all means of aiding her mother in 
getting her subsistence." 

** Poor child ! poor child !" murmured Mr. 
Parsons. Mr. Parsons was at heart a benevo- 
lent man ; only like many others, he was too 
much absorbed in his own affairs and troubles. 

"Well," he added, "what shall she read t 
It's always half an hour's work to settle what 
to begin upon." " Til save you all trouble on 
that head this time," said the doctor. " Here 
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is a letter in the morning's paper from our 
friend Eustace, who is in Paris. It is a mixture 
of ftm and sentiment, and finishes with a bit of 
poetry. So it will be a pretty fair trial of my 
^ little friend's powers." 

" Ah, I am glad you have brought it," said 
Mr. Parsons. " It is my only chance of ever 
^seeing it. I have done asking anybody to read 
the newspaper to me. I see them poring over 
it with the deepest interest apparently, and 
when I ask what news they find — ' oh, none ' 
there is nothing in the paper to-day !' and they 
go on reading it for an hour. And if I ask 
them to read aloud whatever they do find, they 
will read something that I heard forty years 
ago, or some detestable Fourier essay, or fiddle 
faddle story of magnetism. No, I have done 
with the newspapers; but begin, begin, child/* 
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Caroline was rather amused with poor Mr 
Parsons' description of his annoyances, hoi 
mind was taken off from the embarrassments of 
her own situation, and she read the letter 
through without once thinking that it was a 
trial-reading, and that her future condition 
might depend on her now pleasing a whimsical 
old gentleman. She read in her accustom- 
ed tone, without tremulousness, and as tho 
doctor thought, excellently. " A charming letter, 
truly r* said Mr. Parsons. " Good sense, good 
poetry." " And you might add good reading," 
thought the doctor ; but he had too much dis- 
cretion to force any praise of his young friend, 
and he knew verv well that the secret of Mr. 
Parsons' enjoying tho letter from beginning to 
end, without any sign of impatience, was its 
being well read. 
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" I put half a dozen old papers in my pocket 
containing the previous letters of our friend,* 

said the doctor. " If von have not heard them 

•/ 

perhaps you vrould like Miss Carohne to stay 
and read them to you V 

"Certainly — thank you — good morning to 
you," replied Mr. Parsons, in a tone of cheer- 
fulness that showed his spirits vrere much 
raised. The doctor, in passing Caroline, gave 
her a look and a shake of the hand that made 
her feel as if all vras going on well, and she 
recommenced her reading, saying to Mr. Par- 
sons, "Be kind enough to tell me, sir, when 
you wish me to stop ; I am so used to reading 
aloud that I am never tired." 

" I am right glad of that," he replied. " There 
is no pleasure in hearing reading when you 
know your reader is wearied." The doctor, 
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who knew very well that there were many 
things in tlie treatment of nervous patients 
more useful than drugs, had told Caroline to be 
sure and not rustle the paper. He remembered 
to have heard Mr. Parsons say he had been 
** driven half frantic by the. rustling and crackling 
people made vvith their newspapers." Caro- 
line, too, found her place at once, without 
turning over the paper, and looking from column 
to column. This advantage and attention were 
to the nervous man like oil to a creaking 
hinge. And when ho had heard enough and 
was dismissmg Caroline, he said, very kindly, 
*You have given me more enjoyment from 
reading this morning, my child, than I have 
had since I lost my eyes. Come to me every 
day. 1 may sometimes be occupied, and now 
and then out of sorts, not in a humor for 
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listening, but that shall make no difference to 
you. Your good friend the doctor and 1 will 
agree upon your salary. It shall be satis- 
factory." 

Caroline went home a happy child. 

" Oh, my dear mother," she said, " when I 
lost my arm, I thought there was an end to all 
my plans and hopes and happiness in this 
world ; but it is just as you always say, * God 
is better to us than our fears.' " 

" Yes, my child, and when we have received the 
greater gifts, submission and patience, we may 
expect the lesser. For those graces I prayed 
with full faith in Christ's words, * Whatsoever 
things ye desire when ye pray, beUeve that ye 
receive them, and ye shall have them.' " 

Mr. Parsons was tardy and measured in his 
spoken praise, but he is one of those men 

7 
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whose deeds are heartier than their words. 
The salary he offered was more than " satisfac- 
tory,*' it was liberal, such as rich men should 
give for a valuable service. He reconnnended 
Caroline to a lady, a fellow sufferer, and this 
lady, being enthusiastic about her charming 
reader, spoke of her to others. She soon had 
more applications than she could answer. Some 
one happened to suggest the Ineeting of a few 
intimate friends once a week for social and ra- 
tional pleasure, a part of which should be an 
hour's reading from Caroline. The plan was 
executed, and resulted so agreeably that it is 
likely to be adopted by others. 

It is now two years since Caroline began her 
career. Her lungs grow strong by exercise, 
and she lias the happiness that results from 
overcoming difficulties, from occupation, and 
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from securing independence to herself, and to 
one whom she loves better than hersel£ 



I have told you this long story, my dear chil- 
dren, to show you to what good account the 
attainment of reading well may be turned. 
The demand for readers would increase, if, to 
use the market phrase, there were a supply of 
the fitting article ; and persons who now earn 
a livelihood painfully and laboriously by stitch- 
ing, stitching, stitching, might earn a better one 
far more agreeably by reading aloud. 

Diseases of the eye are very pi^valent, espe- 
cially among the rich. Were it easy to obtain 
good readers, those who cannot read with rheir 
own eyes would consider a reader a necessary 
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npixMidajL^^o. It wotild bo diHorodilablo to livo 
withotit ono. 

Wluit a bloHning a good ivmlor would \n\ in 
tin* antt^-rooin of an oculist, whom fwonty poo- 
j)lo (uioi'o or loss) aro assiMublod, and aro waitinf^, 
and counting; tho loadon minutos for hours. 
Suoh a roador as (Jarolino Hiohards would ho a 
ministorin{{ an({ol to tlunn. 

But it is not niori^ly as a souroo of profit that 
I oarnostly rooonunond tho study of tho art of 
roadiug to my youn}; fri(»nds. It is that thoy 
may add to tho social blessings of homo, that 
thoy nmy lighttni tho woary hours of tho In- 
valid, and havo a solaoo for thoir agod frionds, 
Ia>ud reading rs a truo ooonomy whon •* mothor 
and tho girls aro sowing." 

" Thon* is that which onrichoth him who 
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giveth more than fine gold, and him wh ir- 
ceiveth more than precious stones," saitL * ^ 
Eastern proverb.* 

* Since writing the above we learn that Caroline Richards u 
profitably engaged in teaching reading to a class of young ladies, 
who have been educated at our most expensive schools ! We are 
erieved at this radical defect in the education of ladies. We can 
only hope they may not find it too late to lemedy it. 



HONOR ALL MEN. 



** The riches of the wise man are a faithful witness unto him/* 



*^^»^^^^^^^^<»^» 



The widow Rollin is a little lame woman, a 
sempstress, whom I know well, who lives in 
one room of a decent house in Elm street, in 
New York. She has three children between 
the ages of ten and four. I wish, my dear 
children, you could read aright the story her 
face tells of a clear conscience, of patience in 
many tribulations, of sweet, submissive, and 
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theerful industry in sickness and in health. But 
you must imagine all this, and then perhaps 
you will Usten with interest to the account I 
am about to give you of a call' I made on her 
last winter. I took a bundle of work to her. 
Tt was near nine o'clock in the morning, and, 
finding her busy in getting her little people ready 
for school, I told her I would wait till they 
were gone before I gave her my directions. 
Soon after me came in a young woman dashily 
dressed, with a light velvet hat and feathers, a 
silk gown and velvet mantilla ; and I was a 
little surprised at finding out, by some conversa- 
tion between her and Mrs. Rollin, that she was 
a tailoress, who had come for some vests which 
had been partly made by Mrs. RoUin. " There 
are yet a few stitches to put to them," said Mrs. 
RolUn, " if you will be kind enough to wait till 
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I get the children off I can do tliat in a trice, 
I sewed till twelve o'clock Satiwlay night, but 
1 could not gi>t through ; couie what come will, 
I never will steal a nunute from Sunday, the 
blessed day of rest " 

Truly **Ho who made the Sabbath loves 
the poor," The young tailon\ss said vsho was 
in no hun^y, and sat down opposite to me, 

I observed, with much pleasure, that though 
it was very disagreeable to Mrs, llollin to keep 
us waiting, she neglected no attention to the 
children's comfort and decencv. Their clothes 
were all clean ; no dirty, jagged petticoats 
hanging out, no shoes down at the heel, ' Phe 
boy had a clean collar, the girls clean aprons 
Their handh were washed the last thing. No, 
the very last thing Mrs. llollin did, was to 
thrust hor hand into her boy's pocket, saying, 
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* What trash have you here, Ruby ? What is 
this, a jack-knife ? Whel^e upon earth did 
you get it 1" Reuben hung down his head, 
and made no answer. " And what is this V 
said his mother, again drawing something from 
the pocket. " Don't you know, mother f ' an- 
swered . the eldest Uttle girl, Lucy, " why it's a 
squirt-gun, mother." 

" I know it's a dirty thing," said the mother, 
throwing it into the fire, " how came you by 
it, Reuben f ' " James Simons gave it to me." 
" And where did you get the jack-knife ?" 
" James gave me that too, ma'am." " What do 
you hang down your head for, my son, how 
came this James to give you the jack-knife ?" 
Reuben hesitated a moment, and then said, 
" For squirting, ma'am." " Tell me the whole, 
no ^secrets from mother is ray law, you know, 
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UcMihnn/' And Ilnuhou ropliod In a vory low 
voicn, NO that I only know whttt ho said hy his 
inothor ropoatlnf*; it aftor hyn. *• yquirting 
dirty wator pn mnno ladio.s ! Oh Iloul)on ! 
Jlmtbon !'* llouhtui now Mi that ho munt do- 
fond hiniNolf and ho npoko loudor. " Mothor, 
thoy Naid tht^ woro rich folks, and it wan no 
nuittor ispoiling (hoir fjno clotho«.** "Go to 
sohool, littlo giiis," waid tho mothor, in a vo'ico 
nioro Horrowful than angry. "I can't trust 
your brothor in tho stro(»t to-day. I did not 
oxpoot njy childron to fail in rospoot to rich or 
to poor. I am cut up to find my l)oy doing such 
a Hvnrvy trick. It is a loss to you and to mo 
too, i{uby, a day's schooling; but it can't bo 
holpinl. I can't trust a boy that can bo so 
easily bribiul to do wrong. Put on your old 
coat, Ituby, and sit down in tho corner and rip 
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ofi' those buttons. If there is any one thuig I 
have aimed at," concluded poor Mrs. Rollin, 
" it is that my children should treat every one 
with respect, should 'honor all men/ as the 
Scripture says." 

" Reuben is very young," - 1 suggested in 
excuse. 

'* He is old enough, ma'am, to know better," 
replied his mother. 

" If the boys only squirt on rich folks, it is not 
so much matter !" said Miss Tassel. ** How are 
they to know the rich ones V asked Mrs. Rollin ; 
and as her eye passed over Miss Tassel's dress, 
there was an approach to severity in her face that 
I never saw there before. ** People," she added, 
" don't always dress fitting their circumstances. I 
wonder to hear you say that, Miss Philinda." 
" I don't know why you should wonder, Mrs. 
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Rolliii , for you know that for the most part the 
poor do hate the rich, and it's natural they 
should ; the rich are domineering, and I don't 
see wiiy them that's called * fashionable,' and 
* the aristocracy,' are any better than them 
that's genteeir And as she finished. Miss Phi- 
linda tossed her feathers, and stroked down her 
velvet mantilla. 

"You say. Miss Tassel," Mrs. Rollin re- 
plied, " that for the most part the poor hate the 
rich. I don't think so. If I thought so, I 
should pray twice to be saved from poverty 
where I prayed once to be saved from riches 
And in the Bible I see one is prayed against 
as much as the other. Both are temptations, 
Miss Philinda. .There are foolish poor men 
(very foolish tliose that hate the rich), and fool- 
ish rich men ; bad poor men, and bad rich men. 
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It is not the poverty nor the riches that make 
the man, Philinda. Ruby!'' "Ma'am!" The 
Httle boy started, for the mother grew earnest 
as she went on. " Ruby, did you see that 
young lady that went through our room yester- 
day afternoon, up into the old blind lady's gar- 
ret-room f " Yes, mother, I saw her." " Do 
you think she was rich. Ruby ?" " I don't 
know, ma'am. She was not dressed so much 
as Miss Tassel." 

" No, she was not ; but that was Mrs. ," 

and Mrs. Rollin mentioned one of the best 
known names among our rich, and otherwise 
distinguished people. As she did so, she smiled, 
and I think Miss Tassel blushed. "She sat," 
continued Mrs. Rollin, " reading to the old lady 
two liours, and that, she and her httle daugh- 
ter, by turns, have done for two years. It net- 
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ties me to hear folks run down rich people 
It's so foolish, Miss Tassel, and ignorant too. 
There are few. people that begin rich in oui 
country. They don't, for the most part, get 
their riches from their parents. They begin 
poor, some of them with a good education to 
be sure, and it is their knowledge and their in- 
dustry that earn their riches. What should I 
have done when I was left a widow, and desti- 
tute, and had my fever-sore, but for rich people ? 
1 lived in Boston then. Mr. Leo gave me a 
bed in the general hospital for three months, 
and there I had the best of doctors and the 
best of nurses. Perhaps you do not know, 
Miss Tassel, that the hospital is endowed by 
rich men. One has given one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and others very large sums 
Who but the rich endow asylums for the 
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insane, the orphans, the blind, the deaf and 
dumb r , 

" Oh ! when they die," rejoined Miss Tassel, 
" they give their money. No thanks to them, 
they can't carry it with them." 

"Now, for shame, Philinda Tassel! D) 
you think them fools ? Have they not 
reason I 'Have they not consciences 1 Don't 
they look ahead, and while they are working 
hard to earn this money, don't you think they 
have settled it in their own minds how they 
are to lay it out f ' 

I interposed a few words now in support of 
my friend Mrs. Rollin. " There are several 
young men," I said, " scarcely yet arrived at 
middle life, within my knowledge, who have 
risen from being poor boys to the command of 
large capitals and plentiful incomes, which they 
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give to their poor relations, and to other be- 
nevolent objects. It was a rich man in the 
State of New York, who gave ten thousand 
dollars for libraries in the district schools. It 
would do your heart good, Mrs. Rollin, to know 
Mr. , of Boston, a gendenian, who hav- 
ing secured to his children a sufficient inherit- 
ance, gives away the whole income of his largo 

fortune. Or Mr. , whoso days are all 

marked by generous deeds, who is truly God's 
wise and liberal steward, through whom flow 
bounties to the right hand and the left, making 
glad the heart. I could hardly count the rich 
men in Boston," I concluded, "who in their 
mid-life have given large sums to right objects." 
" To be sure, to be sure," said Mrs. RoIIin, 
" the rich are always giving, and who knows it 
netter than 1 1 Did not those blessed ladies/' 
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she mentioned the names of two sisters who 
administer their large fortune to the poor, and 
whose fame lives in the hearts of the needy 
and desolate, " did they not, when I was car- 
ried to the hospital, take my poor little children, 
and pay their board with my sister for four 
months ? Besides, Miss Philinda, it is not for 
charities only that we are beholden to the rich. 
I wonder what you and I and all the working 
world would do but for the rich ? Especially 
you, for plainer people might pay my wages, 
but you work for the extravagant tailors, and 
they work for the extravagant folks. Riches 
can't stand still, and don*t let us be so fooHsh 
as to envy those in whose hands they remain a 
little longest !" 

I thought Miss Tassel was pretty well talked 
down; but being of neither the poor nor the 

8 
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rich class, I could not help gh hig a word of 
tivstiuiony to hoth. 

" Neither poverty nor rleheN," said I, " give 
us virtue. We nmst give virtue to them, Such 
rich people as you have spoken of, Mrs. Ilollin, 
sanctify their condition. Solomon nmst have 
meant such when ho said, " Take away the 
dross from the silver, and there shall come 
forth a vessel for the finer," I can hardly say 
which is nu)st to be honored, a ri(^h num who 
resists the temptations of his condition, or a 
poor man who escapes from the temptuticms of 
his; which n)ost to be reverenced, a liberal, 
mu)stentatious, tender-hearted rich man, or an 
honcvst, patient, gtmerous, and utu'ovetous poor 
one. More than either is to l)e admired the 
rit^h man, who, falling into poverty, is still in- 
dustrious, honest, and cluuuful, and the poor 
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man who attaining riches is stable, Hberal, and 
of a large humanity. Such a one I know, who 
by patient industry has acquired fortune, who 
chooses, in his own language, to be " his own 
executor," and who devotes his ample means to 
doing good, to such wise and munificent cha- 
rities as building halls of science, and providing 
lectures and lecture-rooms for those who love 
knowledge and cannot pay for it. The old 
rule still holds good, my friends. 

** Honor and shame from no condition rise, 
Jet well your party there all the honor liei." 
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•• All is mi gold thflt glitters,'* nor dods all gold gllttw. 



TitK following story, which is true m all ita 
important circumstances, will, I hope, impress 
on my young friends, the lesson that to them- 
selves is committed the formation of their own 
characters, and, for the most part, the shaping of 
their own destinies. 

Mrs, Reed keeps a fashionable school in one 
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of our large cities. Having met with revei'ses 
of fortune she turned an excellent education to 
the best account, and instead of being a mere 
fine lady, a passive consumer of others' industry, 
she became a producer herself; she has instruct- 
ed the ignorant, employed the industrious, and 
maintained and educated her children. Amonjj 
the teachers in Mrs. Reed's school is one named 
Amy Sutton. Amy has overcome a painful 
shyness that marked her when first she came 
to the school. She retains a certain modest 
reserve blended with dignity, which must re- 
main, as it is a quality of her mind. She has 
a graceful person, and an interesting face, with 
a large, dark, and rather melancholy eye, that, 
together with*a sad tone of voice, indicates past 
trials. Her life at Mrs. Reed's had befin pros- 
perous, and she had now that happiness and 
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chcorfuliuvss that spring from tho consciousnoss 
of Imvihg ovorcoino groat obstaclos in her 
caroor, and at last attained moro than sho had 
hopod. 8hn was vaUiod and rospectod by hor 
oniployor, and very much bolovinl by her pupils. 
She had, to bo suro, occasionally (as who has 
not t) some annoyances ; ripphis on tho pleasant 
stream of her life. There were idle girls in 
school, and frivolous children ; and now and 
then she had to endure impertinence; but her 
resolution, patience, and sweetness of temper, 
sustained her in all these small matters, so that 
they were mere passing shadows. 

A few months since she had occasion to re- 
prove a certain Miss Lee. 

" You have not your lesson perfectly to-day^ 
Miss Agnes,'* said Miss Sutton. 

** I studied it long enough/* replied the young 
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\ 



lad J, sulkily. " The sun sit while I was at 
my book." 

" Sit '! take care of your verbs, Miss 
Agnes," she said, gently correcting the young 
lady. 

" Sit ! — Sit — mama always says the sun dts. 
Sun-sits, — I know sit is right," muttered Agnes 
Lee, in very ill humor, but hardly loud enough 
to be heard. 

' " Leave the class and take your seat, Miss 
Lee," said Miss Sutton, mildly. ** To-morrow 
we will look at our grammar, and then perhaps 
you will admit that I am right." 

" Behold how great a matter a little fire 
kindleth." Miss Agnes was very angry at being 
put down, but Miss Agnes Lee was unques- 
tionably one of the genteelest girls at Mrs. 
Reed's school, and therefore it was that Maria 
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Lambert, whoso seat was next to her, said, iu 
a consolatory tono, ** It is very provoking to be 
corrected and donnnoered over by such upstarts 
as An)y Sutton,*' 

" No whispering, if you please, young ladies," 
said Miss Sutton. ** It is very bad manners, as 
you know." 

" A pretty judge of nianners, Amy Sutton I" 
muttered Miss Lambert, loud enough to bo 
heard by Agnes. Miss Sutton did not hear 
the words, but perceiving that Maria had 
repeated the oHence of whispering, she inflicted 
the penalty usual in such cases, Mnria was 
angry, and she and Agnes made connnon cause. 
Maria seized the first opportunity to explain to 
Agnes why she had called Amy Sutton an 
•* upstart." She had accidentally come to the 
knowledge of some circunistances in Amy 
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Sutton's life, that she had wished, unwisely, to 
keep secret. Maria had no malignant feeling 
or intention, we trust, but gossiping has often 
the effect of malice. Let me here advise you, 
my dear young friends, not to indulge the habit 
of talking about people and their affairs ; these 
are idle words, they profit no one, and may 
harm your own souls. 

There are, in most schools, pupils, who, when 

« 

they incur the discipline of the school, either 
from self-love or bad temper, resent its inflic- 
tion ; and there are everywhere those who 
measure others by a vulgar scale, by outside 
distinctions, by what the world gives, and the 
world may take away. Both these classes in 
Mrs. Keed's school banded against poor Miss 
Sutton. She perceived that a change had come 
over the school. She went on faithfully per- 
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fonniiig hor duty, but tho suushiuo had goua 
from \n>Y path. Kvory ouo notiiunl how palo 
nnd thui h\h\ was btH'ondng. On ono oocuslou, 
whon A}»;iM\s* ill condnct hud dmvvu h Ntncn^ 
rol)uk(^ iVoui MisH 8iitton, Maria f^atnlx^rt was 
hoard to say, ** It is scandalous in Mrs. llwd to 
put AniySuttcm ovor tho daughtors of gontlo- 
iu(Mi, and ovt^r all tho otlun* ttnu*htu\s. A low- 
born, low-br<ul sntvnf fiirl /'* 

This sp(HTh was roporttnl to Miss Sutton, 
and it oxplainod tht^ bad troatnuMit sho had ro- 
coivod. In tho ovt^ning sho asktnl a private 
int(MTiow with Mrs. llot^l. 

On Saturday it was tho (Mistoni of tho hoard- 
ers to listt^n to roadiuf^ from Miss Sutton. On 
tho no\t Saturday nu)minf5 al'tor this private 
intorvit^w, at tho usual timo, instoad of Miss 
Sutton, Mrs, II(hh1 ontorod, and said that as 
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their teacher was absent, she would, if thej 
pleased, instead of the customary reading, tell 
the young ladies a story, a true story, which 
had much interested her. They all cheerfully 
acquiesced excepting Maria Lambert, who 
looked disturbed, said she had some commis- 
sions to execute, and begged to be permitted to 
go shopping. Mrs. Reed replied thai the story 
would be short, and she particularlv wished 
Miss Lambert to remain. 

".In a small village in New England," she 
began, "there Hved a poor family, rather re- 
markable amid that thriving, orderly population, 
for its unthriftiness, and, in truth, worthlessness ; 
they were the lowest people in the place. One, 
however, grew up more decent than the rest, 
a mild- tempered, well-looking young man, and 
he married a gentle, affectionate, and very 
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poor young woman. Tho liusl)aiul hntl not 
strongth of mind long to maintain hiniisolf abovo 
tho condition of Ids fandlv. IIo usihI to drink, 
and though not othervviso vicious, ho was 
what tho country poopio call *a |)oor croaturo/ 
Ilis wifo struggled along with ill health, pover- 
ty, an accnunulating family, and wrotchodtuvss 
of every sort, assisted only by a devoted little 
girl, her eldest child. Kven this aid she dis- 
pensed with when she could, and sent her to 
tho district school. Tho child, from tho first, 
was conscious of a keen desire for knowledge, 
and afterwards she romond)ered, and remem- 
bered with sorrow, how eagerly she went to 
school and left her drooping mother to toil, 
and how she would sit reading arul devouring 
her book by fire-light, while her wearied mo- 
ther finished off tho work of the day. As sho 
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became older she perceived this was wrong 
Her heart seems to have been rapidly improving 
in her intercourse with her good mother, and 
like Lucretia Davidson, whose history some of 
you have read, she gave up her * dear books ' 
without even telling her mother why, and de- 
voted herself entirely to aiding her. She so 
overworked herself, that when her poor mo- 
ther died of ^ rapid consumption, it was feared 
that her little girl would soon follow her. But 
the death of this mother, whom she loved above 
all earthly things, seemed to develope a hidden 
source of strength in her. 

" * I will do for the poor little children what 
mother has done for us all,' she said, and for 
two years she devoted herself to them, while 
her wretched father was hastening a downward 
course. Sometimes their necessities were sup- 
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plied by him ; at others, they must have starved 
but for the kindness of neighbors. Her father 
had frequent and dreadful illnesses, and his 
good child w^as his only nurse. My dear girls, 
her education w^as advancing. It may be mor- 
tifying to some among you who can translate 
from the German, read Dante, and speak French 
well, that I should say it, but truly I think this 
girl's education had gone beyond yours. Her 
faculties were developed by her necessities ; her 
hidden resources were called forth by her sense 
of duty ; there was a growth and action of her 
moral and mental powers, which cannot be 
produced by any artificial contrivance of mas- 
ters and lessons. This little girl, using her 
mind, and heart, ami strength to the utmost, 
was greatly superior, even then, in her lowliest 
estate, to some ^vei-y gcnteeV young ladies 
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whom I know, who have that favorite word 
* aristocratic ' a little too often on their tongues." 
Mrs. Reed's eye fell on Maria Lambert and 
Agnes Lec/ Was it accidental that it did so 1 
•* After three years of training in this hard 
school," she continued, "the girFs father died. 
Places were found for the children, and our 
young friend, now fifteen, went to live as waiter 
with ah excellent lady in the village. This 
lady was a great-hearted woman. She respect- 
ed the child. She saw that she was timid, 
and she encouraged her ; that she was sad, and 
she cheered her; that she loved knowledge, 
and she gave her the means of miprovement. 
The child had the most menial offices to per- 
form. She waited on table, scoured knives 
and brushed shoes, but she said that she felt 
that the only degradation in doing these things 
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was in not doing tlicm well and cheerfully. She 
had almost forgotten all she had learned at 
school, but her love of study revived, for now 
she was in the midst of books which she was 
allowed and encouraged to read. She was at 
the less busy seasons of the year permitted 
to go to school. She said afterwards, to a 
friend, * My best school was the daily Hfe of my 
employer, and the lessons to be learned from 
her cheerful, affectionate, refined, and polished 
family. My place was an humble one in it, 
but it was a point of observation! In two 
years' time our young friend was getting too 
old for her place. She had a secret, burning 
desire then, as she afterwards said, to become 
a teacher; but she thought that was too aspir- 
ing, and with her employer's approbation she 
went to a dress-maker. Here it was she found 
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it hardest to do her duty, but she did it, and 
* stitched, stitched, stitched' all day and some- 
times half the night. In a short time she 
knew enough to set up for country business, and 
she obtained suflficient employment. Being now 
her own mistress, as soon as the day's work 
was done, she returned to her dear books. She 
studied half the night. Her only fault was over- 
tasking Jierself ; but she afterwards said, * it was 
not merely a selfish indulgence of my passion for 
study, but I longed to be able to help my younger 
sisters.' As soon as she acquired a little money 
she gave up her trade and went again to 
school. 

"She studied arithmetic and geography, 
went through the Latin grammar, and was 
Llio«fough in whatever she undertook. She was 
:w >nty years old, when she came to the city 
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with a high rocomniomlation to a teacher here, 
from her former holoved emplo)'er. The only 
fault she or her friend committed, was with- 
holding from this teacher the girUs early histo- 
ry. She deserved this confidence from them, 
for she respects persons not for their accidental 
distinctions, not because their parents are ^gen- 
teel,* Miss Agnes, or because they live in this 
or that set, but for the distinctions they have 
earned, and which alone can bo called tlieir 
own. This teacher had herself been cast down 
from the heights of fortune to labor for the 
maintenance of her family. She looked over 
the world, and saw that it was through labor, 
In one shape or another, that weahh and honor 
are achieved ; and that, esp(»cially in our own 
country, labor is the universal law ; that in- 
dustry alone is honorable, and that here the 
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idle people are looked upon as burdening the 
earth. 

" But our young friend and her patron must 
be forgiven for this distrust, for disdain of those 
who have risen from a low condition is too 
common, even in this land,, where the universal 
rule should be, 

* Worth makes the man, the want of it the fellow,* 

On examination, she proved perfectly quahfied 
for an under teacher, the place for which she 
offered herself. She asked a small salary, and 
the advantage of studying under the teachers 
who give certain hours to the school. She 
made great progress, and in two years rose to 
be head teacher under the principal. 

" She was a model in her position ; compe- 
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tent, patlout, gentle, true, and just ; and though 
born in a hovel, she had manners that would 
have graced any lady, for she had that innate 
delicacy of feeling which makes one quick to 
perceive what is due to others, and her in- 
ward graces naturally took beautiful outward 
forms. 

" She was self-educated^ my dear childhen, 
and she had neglected no opportunity of im- 
provement." The lady paused. ** I shrink 
fi'om going on with my story," she said. **I 
must pain and mortify some among you, but it 
cannot be helped. As wo sow so must we 
reap. One of her young pupils forgot that ex- 
cellent proverb, ♦ He that ruleth his tongue is 
greati*r tluui h(^ that taketh a city,' and happen- 
ing to know that this teacher had once been 
poor, and uniHlucated, and a servant, she com- 
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inunicated these particulars, and they were 
whispered through the school. I am grieved 
to say that education has failed in one of its 
great ends in the school of wliich I speak, for 
surely it should give us a true scale by which to 
measure merit. These young persons should 
have looked upon the humble condition of the 
teacher's early Ufe as adding to her honor. 
Her merit had converted base metal to gold. 
But she who would have been honored by the 
wise and good, was the victim of a cabal got 
up against this excellent young woman by some 
very genteel young ladies in the school, who not 
only made her miserable, but useless by their con- 
tinual disobedience, disrespect, and whispered 
insults. Last night, young ladies, it is not 
worth while to keep up my Uttle mystery any 
longer. Miss Sutton--" 
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" Oh I knmv it was Miss SiUtou !" oxolaimod 

"Ami so did I! and so did I!" chiinod in 
half a do/.on otIuM's, all but Maria Lani- 
hnt and Miss Agnos, and tho yost of tho cabal. 
Thoy wtiH* siltMit onoufjh. 

** Last night," rosunuMl Mm. Rood, smilinp;, 
"Miss Sutton camo to mu and told mo those 
particulars, which I have rolatod to you, and 
I now appeal to you to toll mo whothor this 
solt-oduoatod toaohor is (pialifiod for tho station 
sho holds in my school t I do not ask your 
opinion, Miss Lambort, for you know this story 
long bt^foro I did." 

Maria Lambort covt^rod hor face with hor 
handktM'chiof. I hopn thoro woro toars undoi 
it. Many of tho girls dtn^larod thi^ thought 
Miss Hulton fit for any station, that thoy had 
always lovod, always rospootod hor; and Agues 
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Lee, who had at bottom a good heart, rose and 
said courageously, "I am ashamed of myself, 
Mrs. Reed. I will beg Miss Sutton's pardon, 
and I am sure that so long as I am at school, 
I shall love, honor, and obey her." 

"Thank you, my dear Agnes," said Mrs. 
Reed, "I rejoice to see you profiting by this 
lesson. It is too late, unfortunately, to prove 
your good resolution. I received yesterday an 
application for a teacher qualified to be princi- 
pal in a school in Mobile, where a very hand- 
some salary is offered. Miss Sutton is quali- 
fied, and though I am grieved to lose her, she 
sails to-morrow for Mobile, with my hearty 
concurrence. I am proud to send from the 
north a thorough, self-educated teacher, a 
woman who is an iUustration of the excellence 
of institutions that allow no patent of nobility 
but merit." 
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** Ho thftt wtnneth houIm (« w!«o.** 



•* Tll toll you whftt it is, Wultor," miicl Mrs. 
Ilarvtiy to hor son, a boy of thirteen, " and it*s 
what I have told you a thousand times before, 
your own conscience nnist be your regulator, 
you know what your grandfather used to say t" 
" Yes, Mother," replied Walter, " I know 
thtttt for you have told me pretty often, too. 
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* Conscience holds God's court in man's breast 
It is witness, judge, jury, and executioner.' " 

" That's just it, Walter, word for word. 
Your grandfather was a thinking man. If he 
had been educated as all the children are 
nowadays, he would have written a book, but he 
only knew how to read- and write a Uttle, and 
as to spelling, Lucy could beat him, and she's 
only five. Oh, children, you don't know what 
it is to have the chance at learning you have 
at the pubUc schools. 

" But there's one thing against you, Walter, 
there are a great many^ sorts of children in 
these public schools. Now, in the country, 
where my father Uved, and where I went to 
school, we knew every one of our schoolmates, 
and we knew their parents, and their uncles 
and aunts. If there were black sheep in the 
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flock we knew how to keep clear of them. 
The city Is a bad place to bring up children in. 
There must be a great many neglected children 
in your school, children with careless parents, 
that don't teach them the right fron) the wrong. ' 

" I guess you would think so, Mother, if you 
knew some of them." 

" I do know some of them ; the people that 
have moved in next door, at least I don't know 
any good of them ; the mother is a lauglung, 
idle, dirty woman, and the father seems a hard, 
ill-tempered man." 

*' Oh, he is, Mother. Will is dreadfully afraid 
of him." 

"It is about this boy, William, or Will, as 
you call him, that I want to speak to you. 
I mistrust that boy ; ho has a sly look, and I 
often observe him loitering about home, when 
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he should be at school, and last Sunday I saw 
him pitching pennies over on that vacant lot in 
15th street. It is no credit to you, Walter, to 
be intimate with such a boy." 

"I am not intimate with him, Mother, not 
exactly intimate. We go to the same school, 
and are in the same class, though he is three 
years older, but he is rather behindhand in his 
studies." 

* " rU answer for it he is, Walter. Boys who 
play truant and pitch pennies on Sunday, 
always are." 

" But, Mother, there is not a fellow in school 
so clever, in some ways, as Will Marvin." 

" Oh, you never saw such a boy," said Lucy 
Harvey, who had been listening, "he can keep 
ip three apples at the same time, and he can 
jump over a rail almost as high as his head, 
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and ho can do ever so many tricks with cards 
and things." 

" And he is not at all a mean boy, Mother," 
said Walter. " If he wins a boy*s pennies, he 
half the time gives them back to him." 

" Is he a true boy, Walter ?" asked his mo- 
ther. " I don't like idle boys, but if he is true, 
I shan't be so much afraid of your keeping 
company with him." 

Walter blushed and fatered a Httle as he 
replied, " Why, Mother, I don't think he is re- 
markably true." 

" Remarkably true ! what kind of talk is 
that, Walter 1 If I ask you if a thing is white 
or black, would you answer me that it is not 
remarhahly white ? Truth is truth, there must 
be no shading off into falsehood. It is a 
straight line, Walter. You must walk on a 
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crack. I feel sure that Will Marvin is not 
the kind of boy to do that. But here he is, 
our next door neighbor ; the tares will grow up 
with the wheat, and it is not for us to separate 
them. You must go to school with him. I 
cannot watch you, Walter. Your father can- 
not. He is away all day on his cart, and I 
am at my work, but you have a better watch 
than ours, as your grandfather said, a witness 
always with you, your conscience. It is as 
good as the best watch-dog, Walter. If Will 
tempts you, it will give you notice ; if you do 
wrong, though no eye sees you, it will judge 
you." 

" Well, Motlier, if I do the best a boy can 
do, what will conscience do for me, then f ' 

" It will reward you, Walter, give you sweet 
sleep by night, and peace by day, my son. It 
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will be your fast friend, and stand by you, 
though even father and tnother should forsake 
you." 

"I guess that time will never come, Mother/* 

The conversation was broken off by a tap 
at the door, and Will Marvin appeared and 
asked Walter if he were ready to go to school. 

Walter said he was not quite ready, he had 
to bring up his mother's coals from the cellar, 
and a pail of water from the pump, and besides, 
it was not school time. Will stood in such a 
way behind the half open door that no one 
could see him but Walter, and he earnestly 
winked and beckoned to him to come out. 
Walter went to the door. Will shut it. 

•• Oh, Walter !" said he, " why cau*t yor 
take a hint t There is a grand sight in Broad- 
way, a splendid caravan of animals coming into 
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the city, beautiful carriages and splendid horses, 
and two of the grandest elephants that ever 
were seen. I just got a glimpse of them, and 
came off on purpose to give you a chance." 

" You are very kind, very," said Waher, " but 
don't wait for me," and opening the door he 
asked his mother if he might go into Broad- 
way and see the procession of the caravan after 
he had brought her coal and water. 

" No," said his mother, " it will make you 
late at school." 

" Good enough for you," said Will, as Wal- 
ter shut the door, and with a disappointed look, 
took up the pail to go to the pump. " I dodged 
my mother, why could not you your's? but 
there's no use in coming after boys that are 
tied to their mother's apron strings," and WiU 
ran off. 
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" I have done right," thought Walter, " but 1 
don't feel so very happy, either. It was very 
good-natured of Will to come after me, and I 
think mother might have let me go." Walter 
did not, in the moment of his vexation, re- 
member that there are many little sacrifices and 
self-denials that must be made, and are not 
very pleasant at the time, but conscience says 
they must be made, and conscience cannot be 
dodged. . 

Walter went to school. A great many boys 
played truant that day. The procession had 
tempted them away. The master noticed it, 
and thanked the boys who had come punctually 
to school, for their fidelity, and said to them, "It 

is the faithful bov that will make the trust wor- 

ft 

thy man." 

" I am very glad," thought Walter, " that I 
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afn in my place. I had rather be here now 
than see the elephants tramp down Broad- 
way." Now Walter felt the happiness of hav- 
ing done right in this small matter. He was 
learning, what we must have lesson upon lesson 
to learn well, that it is wise to act for the 
future. 

Just at evening he was standing on the side- 
walk Hstening to Will's animated account of 
the procession, which he had followed all the 
morning, when Will's father, returning from 
his day's work, joined them. He had been 
drinking just enough to make him surly. 

" You, sir ! what are vou here for ?" he said 
to his son, and before Will could answer, he 
added, " Did you go to Warren's for my boots 
this morning ?" 

*' No." 

10 
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" Why did you not V* ho asked, with an oath 
at the end of it. 

" Because it was school time, and you told 
nie this morning to mind my school before 
anything." 

•* Where is the shilling I gave you to pay 
Warren for my boots V* asked Marvin. 

" There is a hole in my pocket and it drop- 
ped through/' answered Will, as readily as if 
he were telling the truth. 

But the answer did not avail him. Marvin 
seized him by the collar, shook him, and 
dragged him hito the house. ** Poor Will !" 
thought Walter, " he might just as well have 
told the truth ! Just as well 1 Far better, for 
then his conscience would have stood his 
friend, and he could better have borne his fa- 
ther's abuse.'* 
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" Here's a nice bit of orange I have saved 
for you, Walter," said his Uttle sister Lucy, as 
he entered the door. 

" Tiiank you, sis," said Walter, taking her 
up in his arms, "and where did you get 
the orange ?" 

" Will Marvin gave me a v^hole half; is not 
Will good ]" 

" It is a very good orange," answered Walter. 
He would gladly have said Will was good, 
but he could not even say he was generous, for 
he feai'ed he had given that which was not his 
own. He suspected the orange had been 
bought with a part of that shilling which Will 
pretended to have lost, but he did not say any- 
thing about it. He feared to bring Will into 
further discredit with his mother. He felt him- 
self that Will was a dangerous companion, 
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itul pt his kind lioiirt plt^adtul for hlin. " He 
liHH {{ot Nucli «u old lifj(^r for a fathor," lio 
tlioughf, "and nucIi a liorrid motlior; porhapn if 
w had micli (jood parout.i as I havt\ ho wouUl 
40 hoffor llum 1 am/* 

*' Waltor," maid hi^ Mothor, \\\ tho morning, 
whtni ho was hnisidnf^ his clothos hoforo 
{foinj; to sr/Stool. *•! wish you wonhl koop as 
cloar as }'ovi ran of Will Marvin. * Kvil coni- 
nuuiioatiotn rorrupt fi[ood nnunuMX* " 

" Hut, Moth(^r/' n^plitul Wahor, vvitii ono of 
his plra>ant snulos. **did not you toll nio tho 
othoi (lav that tho taros and tho whoat must 
prow \ip tojjothort Now, supposiufj Will may 
ho oallod taros and I whoat — no.no — that is not 
just what I moan ; Imt supposlu}; I do koop 
riy;ht sidt^ up rathor n^oro than Willitj doos, and 
1 am suro 1 ou^ht, oonsldoring that you and 
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father prop me on each side, is that any reason 
why I should look down upon him, and keep 
clear of him, as if he had the plague ? Can't 
good communications do something as well as 
evil ? Perhaps — perhaps, Mother, Will will be 
the better for my company instead of my being 
the worse for his." 

" That's a good feeling, Walter," repHed his 
Mother. " There is something in that, and if 
you will but remember that you are to do good 
to Will, that it is not only for your own plea- 
sure that you keep company with him, and are 
careful to listen to your conscience, why then 
you may do him good instead of his doing you 
harm." 

" Try me. Mother." 

"I will, Walter, but don't be too sure o'' 
yourself" 
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All did well for three or four weeks. The 
boys went to school together whenever Willie 
wont punctually. Walter found himself every 
day liking better WilFs company. He was 
entertaining, he was clever at all sorts of plays, 
he was always good-natured in his play, and 
generous with everything he had, but, alas ! ho 
was not true. Walter often heard him give 
excuses for being late at school, or for playing 
truant the whole morning, which Walter knew 
were false. 

" IIow could you tell Mr. Sandford that your 
having to go to Brooklyn for your father yester- 
day, was the reason of your not being at school, 
when you knew. Will, that I knew you were at. 
the boat race t" 

"Why," replied Will, "what is the use ol 
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having a tongue in your head if you cannot 
get out of a scrape with it ?" 

" Better not to get into the scrape, Will." 

" That's you, Walter, but I must have some 
fun. Father bangs and Mother scolds ; a dog's 
life I should have of it if I did not now and 
then break bounds." 

" But Mr. Sandford don't bang nor scold. 
I am sure we might have some^ good times 
after school, without doing wrong." 

"Heads or tails!" said Will, tossing up a 
cent. "Stop your preaching, Walter; heads 
or tails ?" 

"Heads." 

" You have got it ; now you toss up." Wal- 
ter did so, and again, till he had won sixpence. 
Will never minded losing. He pulled out more 
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pennies from his pockot, twelve more, a^d 
Waller won them all. " I have failed !" said 
Will, liolding up his emj)ty hands, and laugh- 
ing, ** you'll have to treat, Walter." 

" Oh, take tliem all hack," said Walter, "I 
don't want them. I should not dare to show 
them at homo." 

** Keep them in your pocket, then." . 

" No, I should feel just as l)ad, and worse 
too, for, as mother says, the heavier you make 
a fault, the deeper it sinks." 

" Well, the pennies are yours, and you must 
keep them," 

"I cannot. Father, and mother too, have 
vold mo never to play for njoney. I have done 
wrong, and now I must do as right as I can." 

" For what? who will know it t" 

*• I shall know it myself^ Walter, My con- 
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science will stand by me if I do right, and that 
is more even than father or mother." And he 
emptied the pennies into the pocket of Walter's 
roundabout. For a moment Will felt a respect 
for Walter, but the bad habits of his mind pre- 
"^ vailed, and drawing down the corners of his 
J mouth, he said : 

" Preacher, preach on from mammy's texts." 
Instead of being offended, or " dashed," as 
boys say, Walter kindly put his arm round 
Will's neck, and said, with a sweet smile, "I 
would be a preacher, WiUie, willingly, if you 
would take my mothei s good doctrines into 
your heart." 

" Well, Walter, you are a jewel among boys, 
and no mistake !" said Will, putting his arm 
around Walter, and hugging him close to his 
side '-' If your mother had been mine, may 
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be, — but no matter;* They walked on in 
silence for a few paces, when Will said, " To- 
morrow is holiday, and you can have some fun, 
I hope. There is a launch at Brooklyn ; will 
you come with me to it t I have money 
enough to pay the ferriage for both/' 

Walter thanked him, and said he would go 
if his mother were willing. 

" She ought to be willing. Tell }ier all work 
and no play makes you a dull boy as well as 
Jack.** 

" She will be willing," thought Walter ; and he 
entered liis home with the purpose of asking 
^er, but as soon as he came in, she said to him, 
* Oh, Walter, you don't know how it worries 
mo to see you such close friends with Will 
Marvin : walking with your arms round one 
another. He is a bad fellow ; his father has 
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just been in here, and says Will lias stolen 
two shillings fi'om him ; that this is one of his 
tricks." 

" Mother, he is a bad father to say it of his 
own child. Was he not tipsy, Mother V 

"T don't know, he may have been a httle 
so, he almost always is, but I fear it is too true, 
and I wish we were out of the tieighborhood." 

Walter feared too that it was true. Will 
often had ishiUings and sixpences, and he had 
no way to earn them, and it was not probable 
that his father would give them to him. Wal- 
ter said nothing in reply to his mother. He 
felt that this was no time to ask leave to go to 
the launch ; perhaps the prospect would brighten 
in the morning. Morning came, but no brighter 
prospect. His father waked him early, saying. 
/Walter, I have an errand for you to do for 
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me at Brooklyn. Mr. Riloy, in State-stroet, 
owes me two dollars. You must get there be- 
fore he goes to his business, or you may be 
kept till he returns from it at twelve o'clock, so 
don't wait for breakfast, but take a bite an3 
go." 

** If I am detained there," thought Walter, 
** I might just as well see the launch, which 
comes off at eleven, and I know father would 
give me leave ; but then I don't care to go 
alone, and father don't know what mother and 
I do about Will, and just to ask his leave with- 
out telling him would not be fair." 

Walter was too honorable to take advantage 

m 

of the slightest deception, so he resigned all 
hope of seeing the launch, and went on his 
way, but not without looking up with a sigh 
to the little attic window of the room where 
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he knew Will slept. Mr. Riley had gone, but 
Walter was told that he would probably be 
found near the landing in two hours' time. He 
thought it would be very tedious waiting, and 
he would go in the meantime and see the ship 
on the stocks which was to be launched. It 
was near the navy yard, si noble ship, and people 
were already gathering. Everything was 
bustling and alive with preparations. Boys 
were selecting the best positions for sight ; some 
were already stationed on tlie roofs of out- 
houses, some were hanging about the shrouds of 
the shipping, and all seemed full of pleasant ex 
pectation. Poor Walter, feeling very discon- 
solate, went back to the landing. There he 
found Mr. Riley, got his money, put it into his 
little pocket-book, and into the pocket of his 
roundabout, and was just going m board the 
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boat, wlion ho mot, coming from It, Will 
Marvin, 

** This \H fmt rata !*' said Will, catching him 
by tliu arm and holding him fast. " Wo can 
go togt^thor, after all." 

** No, I cannot go," said Walter. 

" Why, what is the use of your hmTying 
home t Your father has gone down town to 
his day's work, and your mother has locked 
up the house and gone with the girls to some 
meeting, it's just half an hour to the launch, 
you'll get houjo long before she does; come, 
come, away." 

While Walter hesitated the boat pushed off 
without him. 

*' Now it's dtHilded," said Will. 

**No," said consci(>nce, "another boat will 
bo hero in five minutes," 
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" There is not sach another sight in the 
world as the launch of a first-rate ship," says 
Will. 

" But better than any sight is it to feel you 
have done just the right thing," said conscience. 

While this debate was going on Will bought 
two oranges and two papers of almonds and 
raisins, and offering one of each to Walter, 
" Share and share," he said. Walter was hun- 
gry. Like other boys he had a keen relish 
for good things, but as his parents never allowed 
themselves to buy luxuries, he haJ seldom in 
his life had a whole orange, and he felt a strong 
desire " to take and eat." But conscience said, 
" Taste not, these things are a bribe to you ; 
Walter, be firm and manly, and be true and 
frank." After a struggle, Walter said, " Willie, 
I want to go with you enough. You know I 
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like to be with you, and I want, moie than 
tongue can toll, to see the launch, but my father 
told me to come straight home as soon as I got 
the money." 

He did not add what he well know, that his 
mother was not willing ho should bo in Will's 
company, he could not bear to aggravate Will's 
disappointment. Will was disappointed and 
angry ; he railed at Walter ; he called him a 
goose and a " gal," and said if ho had one 
spark of a man in him, he would sometimes do 
what was right in his own eyes, and not for 
ever bo at his father's coat-tail and his mother's 
apron string. 

** You have done right," said conscience, in 
a voice that overpowered Will's railing. 

Walter bore it without answering a word. 
Ho turned his back and looked over the railing 
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into the water. Will stood so close to him 
that Walter could feel the beating of his heart ; 
it beat violently. Little did he imagine why it 
thus beat ! The ferry boat now approached the 
shore. Walter turned his open countenance 
upon Will, and said, " I hope you'll have a nice 
time at any rate." Will did not look up, he 
was confused, and walked slowly away, while 
Walter, with a cheerful step, bounded on board 
the boat, feeling as if he had escaped a danger ; 
and so he had, in resisting temptation. 

At the New York landing he met his father, 
who told him that having come down there 
with a load, he had waited a few minutes to 
tell him that if he wished he might go and see 
the launch, and " Here is a shilling," he added, 
" to pay your ferriage and get you a bite, for 
you must be hungry by this time." 

11 
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Walter thanked his father heartily, and f» il 
that now he should have " a ro)'al thne/' and 
was running down to the boat, when his father 
called him back. 

" (iive mo the money/' ho said, " You'll 
stand a chance to have your pocket picked iu 
the crowd/* 

Walter put his hand into his pocket, the 
pocket-book was gone, Ilis father saw him 
turn pale. 

" Have you lost itT ho said. 

**It's gone, sir." 

Ilis father turned all Walter's pockets inside 
out, but no pocket-book was there. 

** Well, my son," he said, ** I am sorry. I 
wanted the money enough, but," ho added 
cheerfully, " tlie loss won't break us. You aro 
not to blame. Some one ha» taken it out of 
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your pocket. Go along to the launch, and 
forget it if you can." 

Walter went, but he could not forget it. 
He felt a thousand times more sorry than if 
his father had scolded him. " Oh, my father is 
kind," he thought, " it is easy minding such a 
father, but poor Will, I don't wonder he wants 
to keep clear of his parents." A painful thought 
suddenly struck him. " Is it possible Will 
could have taken my pocket-book !" He re- 
membered Will's beating heart and his con- 
fused countenance, and poor Walter's pleasure 
was all gone. He joined a troop of men and 
boys, and found a favorable point of sight on 
the end of the wharf. The sky was all blue, 
not a cloud, not a speck in it. The sun shone 
on the forest of masts of ships that lay along 
the busy wharves opposite. Carriages were all 
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around full of (jny ladles, There were clusters 
of mow and bojs wherever men and boys could 
stand, and on the water, between Brooklyn and 
N(»vv York, floated hundreds of little boats, 
they too full of men and boys, who there could 
best see tho launch. Suddenly the noble ship, 
IS if a soul were breathed into it, and it bo- 
came capable of motion and action, glided from 
the stocks into its own element. The smooth 
water was broken into waves, and tho Ihtlo 
boats that a mon)ent before seemed set in a 
mirror, were tosstnl up and down and thrown 
into confusion. Walter, quite unprepared for 
such a change, shouted and hurrahed with tho 
rest, For the first time since he nnssed the 
money he forgot Will. The grand ship and the 
dancing boats filled his eyes and hif mind, 
IIo eagerly listened to all that was said of her. 
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One told her name, another said she was to be 
sent to the Mediterranean, and another knew 
the name of her commander. To Walter she 
now seemed a living creature. The sound of 
a familiar voice called him back to the painful 
subject that had occupied him. It was Will's 
voice. He was the loudest talker in a little 
boat that, with three or four boys and one man, 
was just hauling up to the stairs of the wharf 
w^here Walter stood. Walter stood directly 
over the stairs. The boys, excepting Will, 
landed. 

" You are paymaster, I think, my lad," said 
the boatman to Will. 

" Yes, and no mistake," replied Will. " Two 
shiUings each, and that is a dollar for all." and 
he took from his pocket Walter's pocket-book, 
gave the man the two dollar note, received the 
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chango, anti was slipping tlio sfrap of tho pockot- 
hook in, when, looking up, his o)c oncoun- 
\v\vd Wahrr\s TimmI stoatlily on hinu For n 
iioniont ho sooniod stunnotl, ho did not niovo 
till lio was rousiMl hy the boatman saying, 
** What ails you t have you "got a catalepsy t^ 
(>onio, clear out, I must be off!" lie stepped 
out upon the stairs and slowly mounted them, 
lie iumhI not have kept back, Walter had seen 
the proof of his misdoing with far more sorrow 
than anger. Two dollars did not seem a 
small sum to Walter, but the loss of twenty 
times that sum would not have grieved him as 
did the certainty of his friend*s villany. IIo 
stood without moving, as if he were rooted 
there. It was impossil)le for Will to escape 
him. The oidy [)lace for him to set his foot 
on the wharf was close to Walter, 

• A kinti of rtt In \vhi«'h a miflVrer r^tnins hi« oomciounueM 
•Ntltimt the pnwrr «»f motion 
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" He'll grab me," thought Will, " or, if I run, 
he'll cry out * stop thief/ I wish I were twenty 
fathom deep under water !" 

He landed so near to Walter that he touched 
liim. He, a spirited, daring boy, felt all the 
meanness of guilt and cowardice. He did not 
raise his eyes. Every nerve in him thrilled 
with the expectation of Walter's clutch, but 
instead of that, Walter's arm was passed gently 
round him, and he whispered in his ear, " I am 
soiTy for you. Will ; come home, and don't be 
afraid of me !" 

" Walter," replied Will, in a low voice, in a 
tone that indicated humiliation, shame, surprise, 
and gratitude. It was a tone so subdued, so 
unlike Will. Never did one word speak more. 
It fell through Walter's ear into his heart, upon 
good ground. That was no time nor place 
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for explanation. The wharf was full of 
people. 

** I am going home," said WaUer, " will )^ou 
come with me ]*' 

Will hesitated ; he could not ; his shanje 
overpowered him. 

"I will come after you, Walter," he said. 
** I will, as true as I live. -Here, take it," he 
added, slipping the pocket-book into Walter's 
hand. Waher's face brightened, he left the 
wharf and proceeded homeward. 

It was happy for Walter that his parents 
had taught him to think about matters of right 
and wrong. That he h^d in them examples 
not only of right conduct in general, but of a 
fixed purpose of doing good to their fellow 
creatures. He had seen them patient with 
others who were not so good as they, and ready 
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to help those up who were stumbling or even 
falling by the way, instead of spurning them or 
turning the back on them when they were 
down. 

" I remember," thought Walter, " that mother 
and I both hoped Will would be the better 
instead of my being the worse for our being 
together, and now, if I abandon him at the 
first very bad thing I have known him to do, 
he'll be none the better for me; he might as 
well have had the worst boy in town for his 
companion. Oh, if he would turn round and 
be good, he would be first rate ! What will 
father and mother say 1 I must tell them. 
They will know better than I what to do. 
They can act and I can't. If father should 
think he ought to be taken up ! — but he won't, 
I know, — I hope at least he won't." 
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These thoughts and many more he pondered 
over on his way home. His father and. mother 
were both out. All the afternoon Walter was 
watching from the window for WilFs return, 
but l)e did not come. When night came, and 
his parents came, his heart was faint. He 
feared Will had not beheved him, and would 
not trust him, and Walter had often heard his 
mother say, "It is a bad sign when we lose 
our faith in others, a sign that truth and good- 
ness are fast leaving us." As soon as supper 
was over Mrs. Ilarvey put her youngest chil- 
dren to bed as usual, set her room in nice order, 
and sat down to her needle. Harvey was 
looking over his day's accounts, and Mrs. Har- 
vey said, " Come, Walter, read me something 
out of the book you brought homo from the 
school library, you won't disturb your father." 
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" No," said his father, " if I am not disturbed 
by that pow-wow next door, I shan't be by 
regular noises here." 

The pow-wow was Marvin in loud alterca- 
tion with his wife, while her little children were 
bawling. 

" Poor Marvin !" added Harvey, " if he had 
my comfortable home, I do believe he would 
be a better man ; but such a wife as his, and 
such a mother, spoils all ! " 

Walter began his reading, but he blundered, 
and after a Uttle while his mother said, " Why, 
what ails you, my son ? Surely your mind is 
not on your book !" 

" That is a fact. Mother. I doii't know a 
word I have read. You have done your ac- 
counts. Father. Now wont you and Mother 
please to listen to what I have to tell you 1" 
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"What have you been doing?" said his 
father, struck with his tone of voice. " Some- 
thing wrong, I am afraid !" 

" No, Father, but some one else has, and I 
want you and Mother to feel just as sorry and 
as kind as if it were I that had done the wrong 
thing. And I want you to feel just as anxious 
to save the person as if it were your own 
child." 

Harvey and his wife exchanged looks that 
said as plainly as words could say it, that they 
were pleased with their son, and ho proceeded 
to give them the whole history of the day 
At first they were shocked. Mi's. Harvey said, 
" I hope this is the last of your keeping com- 
pany with that good-for-nothing boy !" and 
Mr. Harvey said, " The fellow won't come 
home, he*ll never dare to show his face here 



again : 



!»» 
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• I believe he will come home, Father," said 
Walter, " and if he does, it will be a good sign ; 
don't you think so 1" 

Mr. Harvey made no reply. He seemed tc 
be considering. 

" It is because you and Mother don't know 
the good tliat is in him, and you do know the 
bad, that you have no hopes of him," continued 
Walter. " He is the most good-natured boy in 
the school. Father, and kind, and generous; 
he always takes the part of the little fellows. 
You could not help feeling for him if you knew 
him as well as I do." 

"But he is a Har, Walter. There is not 
much hope of a liar." 

" But there is some, Father, and if you love 
a fellow, you won't give up while there is a 
spark. Will is not such an out and out liar 
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as some boys aro ; ho only lies when no is 
cornered." 

** That is, you mean, when ho has some 
great object to attain V* 

" Yes, sir, that is what I mean." 

*' JiiU a boy that will steal from his own 
friend, Walter, and such a friend as you are to 
him !" said his mother. 

** Oh, Mother," rej)lied Walter, tears fdling 
his eves as his earnestness increased, and the 
red in his cheek getting deej)er and deeper, " I 
don't mean to excuse him, I can't ; but did not 
Father, just a little while ago, seem to think 
Mr. Marvin was made a bad man by having a 
bad wife, and an awful kind of a hon)o ; and 
poor Willie has had a cross, hard father, and 
soujething that don't deserve to be called a mo- 
ther. Oh dear ! I think 1 should have been 
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full as bad as he, if I had been so brought up ; 
fill! as bad, and not half as good. And please. 
Mother, remember how I told you my Sunday 
School teacher explained Christ coming 'to 
the sick, and not to those that needed not a 
physician/ Now if Father would be the phy- 
sician to poor WilUe, I think he could heal 
him." 

" T will try, I will try my best, my dear son," 
said Mr. Harvey, laying his hand on Walter's 
head. " If Will comes home, it will, as you 
say, be a good sign ; but we must consider 
what is to be done." 

'* He must be removed from home, that 
must be the first * step," said Walter's mother. 
Alas for those poor children whose homes are 
places of danger and degradation to them, for 
at home should be learned the first principles 
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of goodness ; there should be fixed immovabljf 
the foundations of affection and happiness. 
" But where, Mother, where can he go Y* 
" I was thinking, sir," he continued, looking 
At his father, "that you might possibly get him 
a place on board the ship that was launched 
to-day r 

Mr, Harvey seemed deeply considering. He 
made no reply for a few moments, then sud- 
denly striking his hand down on the table, he 
rxclaimed, " I have got it ! yes, yes, the very 
thing for him, not aboard ship, Walter, I am 
afraid Will's morals would not stand a very 
good chance there ; but Mr. Bacon, whom 
I ride for, has a cousin in the country 
who is going to move to Wisconsin. He 
has written down to have Mr. Bacon get 
him a likely boy of fourteen or fifteen. He 
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has made a large purchase, and has no neigh- 
bors within three or four miles. He has a nice 
" family of sons and daughters and nephews 
going with him, so Will will have everything 
in his favor, plenty of good folks and no bad." 

" But will such people take a liar and a 
tliief among them V asked Mrs. Harvey. 

Walter looked anxiously for his father's 
answer. 

" If they are what I take them to be, un- 
commonly good people, I think they will," said 
Mr. Harvey. " Good people go to the world's 
end to preach the gospel, and surely good peo- 
ple should take a little specimen of the world's 
end into their families, and act the gospel to 
them. At any rate I will try. TU see Mr. 
Bacon to-morrow, and tell him the whole ti*uth> 
good, bad, and indifferent, about Will Marvin, 

12 
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mid HOC what can be dono. Now, Walter, go 
to bet), my son, and to sleep if you can." 

Walter went, bis face and beart full of grati- 
tude to bis dear parents wbiob lie could not 
speak, 

** Tbat's a boy wortb bavlng," said Mr. 
Harvey. 

** Indeed be is," said bis inotber, ** and I feel 
as if it would be tlio rigbt way to sbow our 
gratitude tor baving sueb a son, by doing wbat 
we can for neglected cbildren." 

♦* TbatVs rigbt, wifi^ wt^'ll begin on Will, he 
is neglected enougb for a beginning." 

Walter bad been in bed an bour, bis nilnd 
filled witb love and gratitude to bis parents, and 
witb tbougbts, some sad. some painful, of Will's 
past and present, wben, as lie was just sinking 
into a sweet sleep, be was startled by a tap at 
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his window. He slept in - a small bed-room 
on the lower story, in the rear of the house. 
His first thought was "that's Will," and much 
sooner than I can tell it, he was at the window 
and had opened it and said, " Oh, Will, how 
glad I am to see you !" 

" Glad to see me, Walter \ but take care, 
don't make a noise " (Walter was rummaging 
for a stick to hold up the window), " if your 
father hears us I shall have to be off, or I am 
caught." 

" Oh, you needn't be afi'aid of my father," 
said Walter. " Come, gQt in, I have a great 
deal to tell you." 

" Walter beats everything," thought Will. 
" Who but he would treat a boy so that had 
stolen from him !" and confiding entirely in him, 
he crept into the window and sat down on the 
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b ^d by Walter, and told him he had made up 
his mind to go off, maybe to Philadelphia, maybe 
tf^ Boston, maybe after he got there, to sea ; if 
he stayed ho must go to the Tombs ; he did 
oOi. much care what became of him ; at any 
rate he should only grow worse and not better 
if he stayed at home ; there was no one in the 
world he car^d for, or that cared the least bit 
for him but Walter, and, smothering his face in 
the bedclothes, he cried like a little child. 

" Oh don't. Will," said Walter, " you have 
more friends than you think for, there's light 
ahead. Will. Only be true to yourself, Will, 
that's what my father tells me. Now just 
listen to me, you'll find father has no thought 
of sending you to the Tombs, he is not the 
man to knock a boy down the first time he 
stumbles." 
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" Oh, it is not the first time, Walter." 

" Well, listen to me, Will, and you'll find, if 
you are but sorry enough for the past and have 
hope for the future, you may do well yet," and 
Walter proceeded to communicate the plan his 
father had conceived for Will. 

Will's sobs stopped, but he said nothing, and 
Walter began to fear he was not so well pleased 
as he had hoped with the idea of going off 
into the woods and working hard, instead of 
loitering about a city where there was activity, 
variety, and fun of all sorts. After a pretty 
long pause he said, " Perhaps, Will, you are not 
willing to go, even if father can get the place 
for you." 

"Not willing, Walter!" exclaimed Will, 
rising from the bed. " I would work hard and 
fare hard all the days of my life to deserve to 
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be your friend and your father s. Not willing ! 
Do you think there is anything so very pleasant 
in that room," and he pointed to the begrimed 
windolv through which the faint light in his 
mother's room struggled, and where ho had left 
his father half drunk, and his mother little bet- 
ter. "Oh, Walter, there's nothing for mo here. 
I would go to the world's end with any decent 
people, I would." 

Walter was happier than words can tell to 
hear this, and after a little more talk the boys 
separated, and I believe that was the happiest 
night Will had passed in many a month. His 
conscience was brightened. He had sincerely 
and deeply repented of his wrong doing. It 
seemed to him that he saw himself in a new 
light, that he hated thieving and lying, and 
longed to be good, longed to bo a fit companion 
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for the generous boy whose affection was like 
a watchful angel over him. I hardly know 
which of the two boys was most to be envied 
that night, but I know " there is joy in Heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth." 

Mr. Harvey did not find it so easy as he had 
hoped to get the place for William Marvin. 
Of course he told the merchant, Mr. Bacon, 
the whole truth about the boy, and Mr. Bacon 
w^as of opinion that his cousin, Mr. Cuitis, 
would not be wiUing to take a boy of William 
Marvin's character into his family. " It would 
be too great a risk," he said, " a great expense 
to get him out to Wisconsin, and then, if he 
turned out badly, as in all probability he would, 
an expense to get him back. No, he would be 
glad 10 obhge Harvey, but he thought it best 
not to trouble his cousin about the matter." 
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Harve} , though discouragocl, did not like to 
give up, IIo said, " Perhaps Mr. Curtis will 
thuik that the chaneo of saving tho boy is 
worth running a risk for." 

•* Perhaps lio would," rep'liod Mr. Bacon, 
*• but 1 think, in this ease, I can judge better 
for hiuK 1 know what city boys are," 

**Somo city boys are good," said Ilarvey, 
with a just pride. 

•* Yes, so they are. There's your boy, Har- 
vey, I would send hin^ to niy cousin, though he 
is rather young for his purpose, and pronuse a 
good farm for him when ho conies of ago, but 
as to this other fellow, hands off." 

In the evening Ilarvey reported his bad 
success, at home. Poor Walter's heart sank, 
and his face was sad enough, 

" We must not despair," said his father, "we 
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have pat our hand to the plough, and I feel as 
if it were a good cause. Now I have been 
thinking it over all day. I am a poor scribe, 
Waller, but you can write a good hand, and 
fast, and make all coiTect, thanks to our public 
schools. Now do you write a letter yourself 
to Mr. Curtis, state the case and plead with 
him ; just write your heart out in the matter ; 
ril endorse it, and we'll refer him to Mr. Bacon 
any how for our character." 

" And don't let us say one word to poor 
Will till we hear further, he is so easily dis- 
couraged now." 

" No, not one word, Walter !" 

The letter was written that night and sent 
the next morning, and two days afterwards Mr. 
Bacon called Harvey into his counting-room, 
and read him the following letter from Mr 
Curtis 
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" Dear Cousin, — I have received a most 
extraordinary letter, which purports to be writ- 
ten by a boy named Walter Harvey, with a 
postscript by his father, who says, I can learn 
from you whether they are trustworthy. I 
never saw such a letter as this boy*s. 

** It ma^de the tears come into my eyes. He 
wants me to take a friend of his, a boy named 
William Marvin. He gives mo the whole 
history of the boy, good and bad. 

" I cannot refuse his petition. I caanot, and 
my wife feels just as I do about it ; so ^end us 
on the bov to-morrow, and if he does well he 
shall be his own man, and have a hundred acres 
of land when he is twenty years old. 

" In great haste. Yours as ever, 

"James Curtis." 

Harvey thought no more of his own work 
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that day. He turned his horse's head home- 
wards ; stopped at the school for Walter, who 
was the happiest boy in New York, I am sure, 
when he heard the good news, and tiien he 
communicated the tidings to WilUam Marvin. 

He then proceeded by reasoning and per- 
suasion to obtain the consent of Will's parents 
to the plan. Good Mr. Harvey got two or 
three kind neighbors together, and they made 
up some necessary things for Will. Mr. Har- 
vey presented him a decent suit of clothes. 
Walter, of his own head, and with his parents' 
consent, gave him his best hat and shoes, say- 
ing, "You are going among strangers. Will, 
everybody knows us here, and they won't think 
the worse of me for wearing my old cap till I 
can get a new one." 

The next day the boys parted, both man 
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fully choking down their feelings, and dashing 
the tears from their eyes. 

This was six years since, Walter is now a 
journeyman carpenter in the city, and last 
wet»k ho received the following letter from his 
friend William Marvin. 

** Dear Waltku, — This is my hirthday. I 
am twenty-ono years old, I believe I havo 
never written to you without expressing my 
thanks to you for saving me, but this day I feel 
that I ought to do it more fully, for this day 
I have come to man's estate, and stand, as one 
may say, on a high point whence I look back 
and forward. To you, my dear friend, I owe 
it under (lod that the prospect before me is 
fair. You were His messenger to me; but 
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for YOU what should I be now ? a wretched 
loafer dLout the city, perhaps in the wretched 
Tombs, which I never think of without shud- 
dering, or, still worse, on Blackwell's Island 
or in Sing Sing. And what and where am 1 1 
A prosperous farmer with a hundred acres of 
land, a golden harvest covering four acres of it, 
a comfortable log-house, a wife that makes it 
better than a palace to me, a cow, a yoke of 
oxen, two pigs, and plenty of hens. Mr. Cur- 
tis has been to me what a good father is. Oh, 
my poor father! your account of his death 
grieved me, though I suppose he fared better 
at the hospital than he could have done at 
home. Mr. Curtis was so j^atient with me. 
When I first came here I knew nothing about 
work, and I had no working habits, but he was 
so kind and patient. I had such longings come 
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over me for New York now and then, and 
thought I would have given all the prairies in 
the world for the ringing of the bells, and the 
stir in the streets, and hand-organs, and the 
cheerful cries there, and all the wide world, 
Walter, to have one good hug of you ! But 
there were times when, I dare say, I looked 
sour, and sad, and sulky, when Mr. Curtis, and 
Mrs. Curtis too, were sure to speak kinder 
than common, instead of snubbing me, and to 
find something pleasant for me to do. It was 
a deal of work to cure my bad habits, Walter, 
but every one seemed willing to help me. Oh, 
if there were more such good people as I have 
met with in the world, there would be fewei 
bad. If every boy of good character in New 
York would act the part by some poor neglect- 
ed follow that you have acted by me, what a 
change there would be. 
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"I know by my own experience that an 
ounce of mercy is worth a pound of punish- 
ment. 

" I am rejoiced to hear that you are going 
into partnership with your Boss at the end of 
the year. Such cleverness and industry as 
yours he may well say are a fair set-ofF against 
his capital. 

" In relation to my mother, I have only hesi- 
tated to have her come to us on account of my 
wife. I could not bear to inflict such a burden 
on her, biit she says in her own cheerful way 
(her smile is like yours, Walter), that it will 
be no burden to her, and * if it were, Willie,' 
she says, * are we not bound to bear one 
another's burdens V So we have concluded 
the matter. Will you take the enclosed draft 
on Mr. Bacon to the commissioner of the 
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Alms-house, and take measures with him to 
have her forwarded to us as comfortably as 
possible. 

"My kindest remembrance to your father 
and mother, and my heartfelt thanks for their 
never-failing kindness to my unhappy parents. 
Oh, you were truly, from first to last, * neigh- 
Dors ' to us in our Saviour's sense of the word, 
and I am sure what you have done for us will 
be light to you in the darkest hour of life, and 
be some of the brightest jewels in your crown 
of glory Farewell, faithful and beloved friend. 
Your ever grateful and affectionate 

" William Marvin. 

'' P. S. My letter has been delayed for want 
of an opportunity to send it to the post-office, 
and in the meantime I have received yours in- 
forming me of my mother's death. My poor 
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mother ! what a life ! and what a death ! Oh 
if parents knaw what a child feels when the 
memory of ihem makes their son to hide his 
face with shame and sorrow, surely, surely, 
Walter, they would not yield to the temptation 
of drink. I do not mean to reflect on my 
parents, they are gone to God's judgment, but 
I pray that I may so conduct myself that when 
my children think of me, it may be with peace 
and love, and respect for my memory. 

" My love to your dear parents. They were 
my true parents. Oh that there were many 
more such people in New York to save those 
who are far worse off* than if they were fa- 
therless and motherless. Walter, no one should 
go through this world without some one * lo 
rise up and call him blessed.' 

13 
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"But I never know where to stop when I 
am writing to you. Farewell, once more, deai 
and true friend. 

*' Ever yours, 



■SELF. TEACHING. 



** He who takes advice is sometimes superior to him wAo 
gives it.' 



>t 
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" Father," said William Barton, " I often hear 
people speak of self-educated men. What 
exactly do they mean ?" 

" By a self-educated man, my son, is com- 
monly meant a man who has made himself 
eminent in some department, without the aid 
of teachers, schools, or colleges, that is to say, 
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without the ordinary means of education. Out 
own countryman, Franklin, is one of the 
grandest examples of self- education the world 
has known. He was horn a poor boy. Ho 
never wont to school nor had a teacher after 
he was ten years old. Ho Uved to be at the 
head of science and pohtics, and to be the 
instructor of successive generations. 

" In one sense, William, all education that is 
of much value is self-education." 

** Now, sir, what do you mean by that ? I 
think it would be rather funny for all boys to 
turn their own school-masters, I know one, 
not a thousand miles off, as you say, meaning 
mo, close to you, who would not go very far 
ahead if that were the case," 

" I mean, my son, that it is what we do for 
ourselves, and not what others do for us, that 
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most influences the development of our facul- 
ties, and the formation of ^ our characters. It 
is not the opportunities of education that we 
have, but what we make of the opportunities. 
It is not this school, or that - teacher, but the 
use that we make of this school, or that 
teacher." 

" I understand you, Father, but what I want 
to know is about these self-educated men, how 
do they educate themselves ?" 

" Mainly by keeping their eyes and ears open^ 
at home and abroad, in the field and in the 
work-shop. Some observation made early in 
life, from having the eyes open, in my sense of 
the term, has been the starting point in most 
great men's hves. There is a multitude of 
instances given in the Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge. James Ferguson, a man distiu- 
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guished abovo most others in (he science of 
njechanics, was a poor boy, and his attention 
was first turned to the laws of ujechanics by the 
roof of his father's cottage conung down while 
he was a child. Ilis eyes were wide open^ 
Willie. 

** It was looking at a comet when he was 
but twelve years old that first attracted Lalande, 
a celebrated astronouH^r, to astronoujy. Thou- 
sands of other boys saw this comet with the 
bodily eye, he saw with his mind's eye, too ; 
' tlmt is having the open eye, my son. 

** Claude Lorraine, you have heard of 
Claude's lovely paintings, first got the idea of 
design by looking on \\\ the workshop of his 
brother, who was a wood engra\ er. 

** The two Correggios, celebrated Italian 
painters, are said to have been first inspired 
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with the love of painting when mixing mortar 
for fresco painters. 

" Tassie, the modeller of paste gems, the 
greatest artist in his line in Em'ope, had his 
ambition first excited by going on a holiday to 
see. some pictures. He was not an idle gazer, 
Willie. Richard Earlom, an eminent English 
engraver, was first inspired with a taste for the 
art of design by seeing the ornaments on the 
lord-mayor's coach. How many foolish starers 
have there been at the lord-mayor's coach for 
this one whose open eyes turned it to such ac- 
count! Palissy, a manufacturer of enamelled 
pottery, by which he got great fame, received 
his first idea of the art firom seeing, by mere 
chance, a beautiful enamelled cup from Italy. 
It was from seeing an apple fall that Newton 
conceived his first idea of one of the great laws 
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that govern the universe, and he received his 
first hint in optical discoveries from observing 
a child blowing soap-bubbles ! 

"Read attentively Franklin's life, my son, 
and it is written so plainly that any boy may 
understand it, and you will see that through his 
whole life this remarkable man's eyes and ears 
w^re open. This is, aboye all others, the 
country of self-made men. Here the rewards 
of ingenuity, enterprise, and industry, are attain- 
able by all. No class is crushed by inevitable 
want and ignorance. 

a i Why,' asked a committee of Parliament, in 
England, of a Captain of one of our packet- 
ships, *why is it that your countrymen navi- 
gate their ships at so much less expense than 
ours? Why is it that your people sell their 
whale-oil cheaper in our ports than our people 
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can, though yours have the disadvantage of a 
heavy duty to pay Y 

" * Because, gentlemen,' replied Captain 

M , ^a man is a man in my country' 

That is to say, William, that what makes a 
man, in the highest sense of the word, is the 
full development of iiis faculties ; and that in 
the United States he who is true to himsclt 
has the power of this development." 

"I wish I knew any of your self-educated 
men, Father." 

" Keep your eyes open and you will see 
enough of them, my boy; you are rathei 
young yet. I often see in the newspapers an 
account of some clever boy, who, self-educated, 
has risen to distinction. The last Common 
School Journal gives the story of one George 
Wilson, who stopped a gentleman in the street. 
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saying, * Sir, can you tell me of a man who 
would like a boy to work for him and learn to 
read r 

" * Whose boy are you V 

" * I have no parents, and I have just run 
away from the work-house, because they will 
not teach me to read/ 

" The gentleman took him home. He was 
an honest, true boy. The gentleman allowed 
him to use his books. He was afterwards 
apprenticed to a cabinet-maker, whom he 
served so well that he allowed the boy time 
to study, and he acquired Mathematics, the 
French language, and other branches. He is 
now professor of Mathematics in the royal 
college at St. Petersburg I" 

" Oh, well ! Father, he was what is called a 
genius." 
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" That does not appear in the account, my 
Sim; it expressly says that * Young Wilson 
owed his success to his integrity and faithful- 
ness/ It was these virtues that won the friend- 
ship of his employers, who gave him the time 
and opportunity for study." 

" I wish. Father, you would tell me of one 
of these eyes-and-ears-open-people whom I 
know." 

"You know^ William, Mr. Edmund Dixon T' 

" He who has the great machine-shop, and 
makes the steam-engines 1 Oh, yes, sir, I know 
him." 

" I remember Edmund Dixon, a pale, sickly 
Uttle boy, not deaf, but hard of hearing. If 
he had been bom in ancient Sparta, the laws 
of Lycurgus would have condemned him to be 
thrown into the cavern in mount Taygetus, 
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to which all weakly children were sent. For- 
tunately for Edmund Dixon he was born in a 
free, Christian land. His mother was a clever 
woman in her way. ' She earned a comfortable 
Uving doing up fine muslins and laces. My 
father's house overlooked the widow Dixon's 
yard. Many a time have I seen little Ned, 
then pale and heavy-eyed, sitting on a bench 
by her wash-tub, whittling a bit of pine. Next 
door to his mother's was a carpenter's shop. 
There he often went and looked on, his eyes 
operiy Willie. When he did not understand 
how a thing was done, he inquired, and the 
workmen, pleased with the child's civil and at- 
tehtive manner, took pleasure in explaming to 
him ; his eagerness sharpened his hearing, and 
lie lost not a word, and afterwards, on that 
bench, beside the wash-tub, he made little 
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chairs, tables, and bedsteads. All this was before 
he was ten years old. This continued sitting 
posture and want of exercise increased his de- 
bility. One Sunday evening, about this time, 
before he was ten years old, mind you, he went 
to a lecture with his mother. The preacher 
was a Scotchman, rather an odd person, who 
put a deal of instruction about common matters 
into his sermon. In those days we were not 
taught the physical laws as you are ; we did 
not know the importance of ventilation, and 
when we slept in close rooms we did it igno- 
rantly. 

" ' Mother,' said Ned, when they had return- 
ed from the lecture, ' I am not going to sleep 
with our bed room door shut any longer. I 
believe that is w^hat makes my head ache in the 
morning, and gives me such dreadful feelings/ 
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" • Why, what uow, Ned V said his mothei 
*I)id not you liear, Ma'am, what that funny 
old gontltnnan said V 

" • No/ 

" Ills mother had not heard. She had been 
awake, but lier ears were not open. 

<* < lie said. Mother, we Imd nae right to ex- 
pect tlie Lord would send us refreshing slum- 
bers, if we shut our bed room doors, ne'er 
leaving a crack for God's pure air to come in 
by, and making bad air worse with the steam 
from the clothing we had worn the working- 
day.' 

" Ned's mother said that did not sound ser- 
mon-like, 

<*<But, Mother,' replied Ned. *ho said he 
told us this, because the Lord loves a sound 
mind in a sound body. So, Mother, after I 
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have said my prayers, I shall put all our clothes 
outside the door, and fix the door open, and 
then you, and Annie, and Tom, and I, will all 
feel the better for it to-morrow, if the old 
Scotch gentleman is right/ 

" This was Edumnd Dixon's first step 
towards health, and health, you know, was re- 
quisite to his future prosperity. A physician • 
advised the use of the shower bath for him. 

" ' Very good advice,' said his mother, ' but 
how am I to get shower baths, Neddy I' 

" Edmund's eyes being always open, he had 
observed there were baths in Chambers-street 
(this was before the days of Croton water), he 
went there, and after examining the shower 
bath he told his mother that if she would give 
him a few shillings to pay a tinman, he could 
contrive and fix a shower bath in their back 
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shed ; and he did so, and with these and othet 
helps, Httlo Ned became, in a few years, strong 
and liealthy, and was apprenticed to a machine- 
maker. There have been apprentices to the 
same business, boys who have had capital or 
friends, but I do not know one now so eminent 
or so prosperous as Edmund Dixon, the self- 
educated man." 

** Oh, feather ! what a pity that our school- 
boys who were taken to see Mr. Dixon's great 
estabHshment, were not told that he was once 
the pale, sickly boy, whom you have described 
to me." 

" Why a pity, Willie ?" 

** Wby, then perhaps they would try to imi- 
tate him, and keep their eyes and eai^s open^ 

** This is the great art of life, my son. 1 
have mentioned the ventilation and the shower 
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bath as obvious examples of this spirit of ob- 
servation. This spirit Mr. Dixon carried into 
everything. If he read, he read not as a task 
or duty, but v^ith fixed attention. If he saw 
a machine that was nevir to him, he examined 
it till he understood it. I have heard his mo- 
ther say that it seemed to her he never went 
into the street without learning something. 
This school was ever open, his education 
always going on. 

" The story of the lost camel and the dervise 
is a pleasant illustration of * open eyes.' When 
accused of having stolen the camel because he 
accurately described it, the dervise said, ' I 
knew it had strayed from its owner, because I 
saw no mark of any human footstep on the 
same route. I knew the camel was blind in 
one eye, because it had cropped the herbage 
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only on one side of its path ; and I knew that 
it was lame, from the faint impression which 
the same foot had produced upon the sand/ and 
so on, you have read the story, William ?" 

" Yes, sir, often ; but when T read it, I was 
only thinking how the derviso was to escape 
punishment." 

" The dervise lived in a desert ; think what 
his keen observation would be to one living in 
a city. The variety of trades, the thousand 
occupations of men, the difierent modes of 
doing business by which some thrive and others 
lail, all these things are full of instruction, are 
lessons without books, William. You heard 
me, this morning, speak of Finley and of 
Carter, our grocers; did you attend to what I 

said r 

-' Oh, yes, sir, you said Carter had failed, and 
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that Finley was going ahead famously. And 
that Carter began t)usiness with five thousand 
dollars, and that Mr. Finley was an orphan at 
six years of age ; that he was a poor, neglected 
child, and that when he was ten, he was sent 
to the House of Refuge, when our good friend 
Mr. Curtis was at the head of it; and he took 
pains with Finley, and soon brought him round, 
for he was a good boy at bottom, and from 
that time he had gone on from good to better 
all his hfe." 

" Very well, my son, your ears were open. 
And did you make any observations when I 
sent you for the twine to Wilson's, yesterday ?" 

" Yes, sir. Don't you remember that I told 
you Tom Wi^on's shop was all in confusion. 
Instead of my mother's rule, ' a place for every- 
thing and everything in its place,' there was no 
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place for anything, and nothing in its place. 
His clerk and his son were disputing, and there 
were loafers* standing about, and Wilson was 
himself so stupid, that I concluded he had, as 
usual, been drinking." , 

" How was it at Mr. Finley's ?" 

" Light as day, clean, and everything in its 
place. Even the scales looked as if they had 
just been scoured ; and Mr. Finley was as good- 
natured, and as handy, as if both his hands 
were * right hands,' as my mother says. The 
clerk was quiet and civil, and customers were 
coming in, and all served quickly and in their 
turn." 

" Thank you, my son. You had your eyes 
open, and while you did my errand you learned 

* liOW ftllowa. 
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two good lessons on the worth of temperance, 
industry, order, and civihty. Thus it is, you 
perceive, that your self-education may be always 
going on, and that you may be your own best 
teacher." 

William Barton lived in the city. I have a 
word to say to country children on their ad- 
vantages for self-education over those bred in 
a city. You are from childhood familiar with 
the primary art of life, the great work of pro- 
viding for man's existence. You see the whole 
process of sowing, planting, cultivating, and 
reaping. You see the effects of cold and heat, 
of frosts and sunshine, of showers and dews. 
You plough, you " drive the team afield," you 
harness and drive horses, you see their habits 
and the qualities with which God has endowed 
fhem. 
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For the open eye of the country girl the 
garden is a rich mine of knowledge. She is 
ever amidst household affairs, the business of 
most tvomens flves^ and if her eye is open she 
sees and learns how to make good bread, and the 

« 

whole process of that simple family cooking from 
which health and cheerfulness are compounded. 
She sees the art of the dairy. She has many 
modes of self-education which are denied to the 
city girl, and if her eyes are open^ she every day 
augments her knowledge and power. She will 
increase her own and others* comfort by know- 
ing how to drive and to harness a horse ! 
This is neither boyish nor vulgar. I know a 
thoroughly accomplished and charming young 
woman, who rides in her own carriage, has 
her coachman and footman, who can harness 
a horse as well as any Ciever l)oy. This mignt 
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shame those foolish cockneys who boast their 
ignorance of such offices ; tell them that 
General Washington ^aid, " every gentle- 
man should know* how to groom his own 
horse." 

For you, my dear children, who are so for- 
tunate as to pass your youth in the coLutry, 
there is a volume of beauty ever open to your 
open eye. For you 



" There are tongues in trees. 
Sermons in stones, books in the running brv^ks. 
And good in everything." 



But there is no condition of po/erty or 
riches, no place in town or country but you 
may learn in it the best of lessons, the worth 
of affection, the value of truth, the necessity 
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of honosty, tho power of industry, tho svvcnt- 
noHs of pntimuHs tho inostimublo hiippincsH of 
faith in God and good will to man. 
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